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COTTON SEED: THEIR FERTILIZING VALUE 


AND THE PROPER BASIS OF EXCHANGE 
FOR MEAL. 


The value of cotton seed for some time past has 
been of great interest, as is shown by the large 
nunber of letters on the subject which have come 
to us from Progresisve Farmer readers. Cotton 
seed and cotton seed meal are very valuable, both 
for feed and for fertilizer. In the present article 
we will consider their value as fertilizers, 

Users of fertilizers know what acid phosphate, 
kainit, other fertilizer materials and mixed ferti- 
lizers cost. The fertilizing value of cotton seed 
and cotton seed meal can best be shown by com- 
parison with the above fertilizing materials, In 
jact, it is with these that they have to compete 
when they are put on the market for use as fer- 
tilizers, or when used at home as such. 


Fertilizing Ingredients of Cotton-Seed Meal. 


| In fourteen per cent acid phosphate there are 
fourteen pounds of phosphoric acid (the valuable 
fertilizing constituent of the acid phosphate) in 
each one hundred pounds, or 280 pounds in one ton 
of two thousand pounds. At $14 per ton, the phos- 


phoric acid costs five cer . Any 
, ‘ its per pound. ‘ 
carries about ae per cent dy p ound, | Ae t 


lizing constituent of value in this material. One 
ton of kainit would contain 250 pounds of potash. 
which at $13.50 per ton would make the potash 
cost 5.4 cents per pound. 

Cotton seed meal in this State must contain not 
less than seven and a half per cent ammonia, or 
150 pounds in the ton. When meal of this grade 
sells for $25 per ton, and the phosphoric acid in it 
is valued at five cents per pound the potash at 5.4 
cents (the price of these materials in acid phos- 
phate and kainit), the ammonia would cost 13.5 
cents per pound. On basis of this data: 

One ton (2,000 pounds) cotton seed meal con- 
tains and is worth: 


Ammonia, 150 th @ 13.5¢. «22.62 eee ee oe $20.25 
Phosphoric acid, 56 th @ 5c. ......------- 2.80 
Potash, 36Ib @ 5.4c, ...-.ceseccceesesees LOD 


—_—_—-- 


Fertlizing value one ton cotton seed meal 25.00 


In the above calculation we have allowed 2.8 
per cent phosphorie acid, 1.8 per cent potash, in 
the meal. These constituents would have a value 
of $4.75 and the ammonia $20.25 one ton. 

Allowing the same values for phosphoric acid 
and potash as given above, when the meal sells 
for $26, the ammonia would be worth 14.2 cents 
er pound, and one (2,000 pounds) cotton-seed 
veal contains—and is worth— 


Ammonia, 150 Ih @ 14.2c. .......---0ee- . $21.80 
Phosphoric acid, 56 tbh @ 5c, .....----+--- 2.80 
Potash, 36 Th @ GAG... ccs cewccscsccess 1.95 


—— 


Fertilizing value one ton cotton seed meal 26.05 
Value of Cotton-Seed for Fertilizer. 


Using the same values for the three fertilizing 
constituents as assigned them above in cotton seed 
meal, selling for $25 per ton, it will give: 

. One ton (2,000 pounds) cotton seed as contain- 
ing and being worth as follows: 


Ammonia, 75 tb @ 13.5c. .. 
Phosphorie acid, 26tb @ 5e. 
Potash, 24 tb @ 5.4¢c., ... 


cveaces LOS 
(tivesewse 2D 


_-- 


ea 
Fertilizing value one ton cotton seed.... 12.73 


When the ammonia in the seed is valued at 14,2 
cents per pound (the price which is paid for it 
when meal is sold at $26 per ton (one ton (2 000 
rounds) of seed would contain and be nee. 


Ammonia, 75 lb @ 14.2e 
Phosphoric acid, 26 tb @ 5c... ae 
Potash, 24 tbh @ 5.4e. ............. 0...) 7'30 


Fertilizing v 
g value one ton cotton seed.... 13.95 


It is thus seen that cotton seed, pound for 
pound, have a little more than one-half the fer- 
tilizing value of meal. When the meal is high- 
grade, containing eight or more per cent of am- 
monia, it has more than double the fertilizing 
value of the seed. " 
For seed, $13.25 per- ton is about the same as 
twenty cents per bushel, and $12.73 corresponds to 
19.1 cents per bushel, 

It therefore follows that the farmer who sclls 
cotton seed at twenty cents per bushel and buys 
reeds ‘eSitained im ‘the meal at the same price 
as that he carried to the mill in the seed. In like 
manner 19.1 cents per bushel for seed _ corre- 
sponds very nearly in fertilizing value to $25 per 
ton for meal. 
When seed are sold for 19.1 cents per bushel 
and meal bought at $26 per ton, the farmer actual- 
ly gives the oil man over fifty cents more in fer- 
tilizing value in the seed than he gets back in the 
meal. With seed at sixteen cents per bushel, the 
difference is even greater and no farmer can af- 
ford to sell seed at these prices and buy meal even 
at $25 per ton. | 

Basis of Exchange of Seed for Meal. 
Considerable quantities of seed are exchanged 
for meal at the oil mills, the rate of exchange be- 
ing usually 1,190 to 1,400 pounds of meal for a 
ton of seed, It has been seen from the above 
that the one ton of cotton seed contains $12.73 
worth of ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash on 
basis of what is paid for these three constituents 
in acid phosphate at $14, kainit at $13.50, and cot- 
ton seed meal at $25, per ton each. 

What quantity of meal will contain these con- 
stituents to the same value as one ton of cotton 
seed 2 

One thousand and nincteen pounds of meal, con- 
taining seven and a half per cent ammonia, will 
contain and be worth— 7 


Ammonia, 76.4 tb @ 13.5c. «2... .. eee eee . $10.32 
Phosphoric acid, 28.5 Ib @ 5c. .....-+++-- 1.42 
Potash, 18.3 Th @ 5.4c. ...- cece ee ee eee 99 


Fertilizing value of 1,019 pounds of cot- 
bts MOE MOONE Binks cesvedenvesecccees BE 


which is the same as the fertilizing value of one 


ton of seed. 

Whatever the farmer gets above this goes to 
pay him for the labor and expense of hauling and 
handling the seed and meal in making the ex- 





change. These are items well worth consideration 























wue Ul Wie Most valuaple Teatures Or Me FYo- ~ 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant is the Poultry 
Department, conducted by “Uncle Jo.” We are 
printing a picture of “Uncle Jo” herewith, and in 
next week’s paper a happy little sketch of his life 
will be given. 











lent, and the method is as follows: 


and enough meal above 1,019 pounds should be 
obtained in the exchange to make it worth the 
while of the farmer to make the exchange. 

The oil-man gets about forty-five gallons of oil 
from a ton of seed, which varies in price from 
fifteen to thirty cents or more per gallon. As 
its selling price is not very high this season, even 
at fifteen cents per gallon the oil in a ton of seed 
will be worth $6.75, but it has no value as a ferti- 
lizing material. It would then seem: reasonable 
that the oil mill-man should. be willing to give the 
farmer a reasonable share of the value of the oil 


contained in his seed. B. W. KILGORE. 





Storing Potatoes and Other Root Crops. 


The practice of storing winter potatoes in pits, 
or rather in earth covered heaps, is quite preva- 
. A dry shel- 
tered spot is selected, a layer of straw put upon 
the ground and a conical heap of potatoes laid 
upon the straw. Any desired number of bushels 
may be placed in the heap, but in case a large 
uumber, the hear should be ridge-shaped instead 
of round. The potatoes are covered with six or 
eight inches of straw, on which is placed a layer 
of earth five or six inches in depth. A second 
layer of straw is then used, on which is placed a 
second layer of earth, which is made smooth 
and firm. If a large quantity are to be stored in 
this manner it. is well to allow some of the straw 
to project at the top, whether the heap be round 
or long, in order to afford ventilation, In ex- 
tremely cold weather the heap is covered with lit- 
ter of coarse stable manure, as potatoes are like- 
ly to be injured by freezing and thawing. Some- 
times in excavation is made a foot or more in 
depth, so the potatoes are in part under ground. 
Unless care and good judgment are exercised 
there is likely to be damage resulting from ex- 
cessive cold on the one hand or unreasonably 





warm weather on the other. 
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SOIL AND FERTILIZERS FOR TOBACCO. 





A Rotation of Crops that Will Keep the Land in Good Condition. 


The next thing I wish to speak of 
is the kind of soil best suited to to- 
bacco culture. Doubtless you all 
know that the tobacco plant thrives 
or does best in a fresh virgin soil. 
The principal reason of this is that 
such soils contain more humus or 
decayed vegetable matter than older 
soils, This humus furnishes not only 
a certain amount of plant food it- 
self, but it unlocks other fertilizing 
elements in the soi] and brings them 
into a condition in which the plants 
ean take them up. It enables the 
land to hold more water, and keeps 
it from washing so badly. It keeps 
the soil loose and admits a free cir- 
culation of air about the roots of the 
plants. But you all know as well as 
I do, that our lands have been clear- 
ed up and we do not often have fresh 
soil on which to plant our tobacco. 
So the thing for us to do, is to 
adopt some systematic rotation of 
crops, one that will fill our land with 
an abundance of vegetable matter, 
and bring it into a condition as near 
like that of virgin soil as possible. 

Now, a four year rotation J have 
used with good results is this: First, 
clover, then corn, then tobacco, next 
wheat, and then back to clover. My 
experience is that tobacco grows off 
more uniformly after corn than af- 
ter almost any other crop. - The 
worms, and especially the wire 
worms, are not so bad on such land 
as they are on other kinds of land. 
Then my. experience is that such 
land makes a finer and more salable 
quality of tobacco, than almost any 


_ other. 


The only objection I have to this 
particular rotation is that it does not 
add vegetable matter to the soil quite 
as fast as I think it should be. But 
we can remedy this very materially 
by sowins cowpeas in the corn at 
the last working, and even this can 
be improved upon by sowing rye 
down in the peas when the corn is 
out of the way, and working it in 
the land. When the rye comes up it 
gives a green cover crop to the land 
during the winter, and will take up 
and hold up much of the plant food 
in the soil, and keep it from leaching 
out and in the spring the dead pea- 
vines and green rye can all be work- 
ed into the land to feed the tobacco 
crop which follows. 

By this method, if you count the 
first cutting of the clover, you take 
off four crops from the land during 
the four years, and counting the sec- 
ond growth of clover you return 
three crops back to the land during 
the four years. You take off the 
first cutting of clover, the corn crop, 
the tobacco crop and the wheat crop. 
while you return the second growth 
of clover, the erop of peavines and 
the green rye all back to the land. 
This should keep your land well sup- 
plied with vegetable matter. 

Another good rotation is to ex- 
tend the series or period to six years 
instead of four and run wheat and 
tobacco twice, each, in the rotation. 
This would give us clover first, then 
corn, next tobacco, then wheat, then 
peas right down on the wheat stub- 
ble, and in the fall sow rye down 


_among the pea-vines, the green ryc 


and dead pea-vines all to be worked 
into the land the next spring to feed 
the tobacco crop following, then 
comes wheat arid then back to clover 
again. 

Now, brother farmer, I have told 
you of the best rotations for tobac- 
co, and for other land I know of. 
And now I wish to say our land is 
somewhat like a bank, unless we 
make some deposits, we cannot ex- 
pect to take anything out. Neither 
can you expect to make a cow give 
you large quantities of good rich 





milk unless you feed her well. And 
so it is with our land, we must feed 


-it if we expect it to feed us.—W. A. 


Petree, Stokes Co., N. C. 





Keeping Winter Apples. 


Messrs. Editors: A few lines 
about the apples, if you please. We 
usually have a good crop of choice 
summer apples, and a fair supply 
for fall and winter; but, besides 
these, I try to get in some of the 
best keepers from the mountains, be- 
cause I have learned that apples pro- 
duced up in the coves of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains are a little better 
(some of them) than ours, and they 
keep better than those produced on 
the low-grounds. 

The Green Cheese is one of our 
best apples, and it is very well adapt- 
ed to our climate; succeeds very well, 
even on the low-grounds. A genera- 
tion ago a certain writer mentioned 
four or five of the leading varieties 
of winter apples as being “first 
choice,” but he did not mentioned 
any one of the varieties that I would 
class as first choice now, i. e., for 
our section—our latitude 36 degress. 
Those who would purchase fruit call 
for, large apples but, usually, when 
trees are planted only common sized 
apples are selected with about the 
same choice as those of very large 
size. 

Only last week I had occasion to 
buy several bushels of very large ap- 
ples; and what seemed very strange 
to “the neighbors,” was that I paid 
a very high price. I have been pay- 
ing 51 cents a bushel for some ap- 
ples of common size, and gathering 
them from the tree, but for those 
very large ones I paid a dollar a 
bushel. Those high-priced apples are 
Boeman, Excelsior and Royal Lim- 
bertwig. I found these apples near 
the Pilot Mountain. . 

However, apples are very scarce 
here, and near the Pilot, and if any 
would inquire for apples they should 
go nearer the Blue Ridge Mountains, 

I could mention several varieties 
of fine winter apples of good size 
that succeed very well for us, but 
will leave that for a later article. 
Every family ought to have a good 
supply of apples for winter use. 

Winter apples are on hand longer 
than those that belong to warmer 
seasons, and they are, of course, in 
a state and condition to be more ex- 
tensively used. It is only expected 
when we plant an orchard that the 
winter fruits may be shipped to for- 
eign countries, and that other varie- 
ties must be disposed of in a shorter 
time. We have the whole of the fall 
and winter to dispose of our winter 
apples, and since we have so much 
on them, and since we know that they 
time usually sell for a higher price 
than those that ripen earlier, we, 
when we plant an orchard, have need 
to plant largely of the winter varie- 
ties. Every man who owns an or- 
chard oght to have good storage 
room for the keeping of winter ap- 
ples. And those who would use a 
good many apples, even if they have 
no orchard, should secure their ap- 
ples in the fall and store them away 
to be kept during the winter and un- 
til late in the spring. 

It is better to ship in apples in the 
fall, or early in the winter and not 
in the spring, as many who have 
dealt in apples have learned; it igs 
safe to transport apples a long dis- 
tance during the fall and winter, but 
it is not safe to expose them very 
much late in spring. Better not un- 
dertake to ship apples from New 
York to our State later than the 
last of March. 


Those of our Southern clime 





might observe this and see that they 
can have a supply of apples all win- 
ter, however their own crop, if there 
is a full crop elsewhere. 

Many persons who are constipated 
find the apple to be just the thing 
they need to be used as a regular 
food, and to serve even as the most 
important part of their food. 

The spring of the year is a season 
when such food as apples. afford is 
mostly needed, and plenty of them 
should be secured in the fall season 
and laid up for that time. 

No matter what the process of pre- 
serving apples (and other fruits 
also), they should be kept from the 
warm air and should be kept in the 
dark. 

Fruits, grains and vegetables while 
being stored away keep much better 
and purer when kept in the dark. 

The regular order in running a 
eellar (or fruit house) is to open 
and shut “according to the changes 
of the weather.” As a rule, open at 
night and shut in the morning; or to 
open when the weather is cold to suit 
the state of things. Since we don’t 
know at night how the weather will 
be in the morning, it often happens 
that we get up in the morning finding 
the weather cold, or cool enough to 
open the shutters and air out awhile 
—for these reasons, besides many 
other reasons, better have an alarm 
clock, and then use it and move at 
its “nod.” An alarm clock is no 
“respecter of persons,” but as to this, 
the thing should be _ respected so 
much the more by the moving world. 

W. F. GRABS. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 





How to Keep Turnips and Beets 
Through the Winter. 


Messrs. Editors: The turnip crop 
is one of great value. We do not 
claim for it a great fattening quality 
as some other feed, but it puts the 
stock in a good state of health and 
gives variety and tones up. It is an 
easy crop to grow on fairly rich land 
with plenty of good guano. <And to 
keep them in winter they need no 
home-—only a hill in the tield where 
they are grown. ‘Throw on trash ot 
some kind and bank them with plenty 
of tine dirt so the bank will not freeze 
through to the turnip. Take all the 
top off before hilling; put no other 
shelter over; let rain and snow fall 
on hill. Never put up turnips until 
they have done growing. When the 
weather begins to freeze the land 
then gather the larger turnips and 
the smaller ones. Let them stand for 
spring salad without any cover over 
the tops left in the ground. 

It may not be known to every per- 
son that turnips make a fine kraut. 
They are put up as cabbage kraut. 
After the hull is taken off chop fine 
and do not put too much salt—just 
as you would cabbake kraut. 

This has been my way of putting 
away turnips for many years past and 
have every year made it a success. 

Brother farmer, let us grow more 
roots. Now to the beet crop. They 
are put up in like manner ag the 
turnips. Take them up before a 


freeze and break off the tops and. 


hill in an outdoor place without shel- 
ter. As the winter increases in cold 
add plenty of dirt. 

very farm should be an experi- 
ment station in stock feeding—how 
to keep stock fat in a less costly 
manner; and the first great thing is 
health. Too many stock become 
dyspeptic for want of variety in 
feed. R. R. MOORE. 

Chatham Co. N. C. , 





That man has fallen into a pitia- 
ble state of moral sickness in whose 
eyes the good opinion of his fellow- 
men is the test of merit, and their 
applause the principal reward for ex- 
ertion.—Sir Arthur Helps. 


}ed mental rage only a perpe 





HOW TO PLANT A TREE. 





Advice of Mr. J. Van Lindley, the vex. 
eran Nurseryman. 


1, Many persons plant a is. 4. 
they would a post. The novin. :. 
planting must consider that a ipo :. 
a living, nicely organized prod)... 
as certainly affected by good :; 
ment as an animal. Many an ore), 
of trees, rudely thrust into +). 
ground, struggles half a dozen y;..». 
against the adverse condition |e) ,.y, 
it recovers. | 

2, In planting an orchard, let +), 
ground be made mellow by repeated 
plowing. For a tree of moderate 
size, the hole should be due thx 
feet in diameter and twelye +o 
twenty inches deep. Turn over 3 
soil several times. In every ins: 
the hole must be large enough to »,)- 
mit ali the roots easily without bend. 
ing and the roots should go jy the 
hole as they grew in the nursery, 
They should all be straight and not 
cramped and in masses. Shortey) ay] 
pare smoothly with a knife any 
bruised or broken roots. [old te 
tree upright while another person, 
making the soil fine gradually dis. 
tributes it among the roots. Shake 
the tree gently while the filline js 
going on. The main seerct lies jy 
carefully filling in the mold, so that 
every root, and even the smullest 
fibre, may meet the soil; and to se- 
cure this, let the operator, with his 
hand, spread out the small roots and 


’ 
{ 


fill in the earth nicely around every 
one. Nine-tenths of the deaths by 
transplanting arise from the hollows 
left among the roots of the trees by 
a rapid and careless mode of shoycl- 


ing the earth among the roots. 

3. When the hole is two-thirds full 
pour a pail or two of water. This 
will settle the soil and fill up va- 
cancies that remain. Wait uniil the 
water has sunk away and then iill up 
the hole, pressing the earth moderate- 
ly around the tree with the foot. The 


moist carth, Loing wuvered by th 
loose surface soil, will retain its hu- 
midity for a long time. Indeed, we 
rarely ever find it necessary to wa- 
ter again after planting in this way, 
and a little muck or litter placed 


around the tree upon the newly 


‘moved soil will render it quite un- 


necessary. Frequent surface water- 
ing is highly injurious, as it causes 
the top of the soil to bake so hard 
as to prevent the access of light and 
air, both of which, in a cert:rin de- 
gree, are absolutely necessary. 

4. Plant same depth that the tree 
grew in nursery. 

5. If your soil is positively bad, 
removed it from the hole‘and substi- 
tute a cart load or two of goo! gar: 
den mould or similar rich soil and 


manure. Do not forget that plants 
must have food. 

Do not plant in soils that stay wet 
during a large portion of thie year. 
Trees will not grow in soils under 


laid with pipe clay. 
J. VAN LINDLEY. 
Milford N. C. 





In answer to Mr. A. J. Moyes 
seventh question on Ist page of your 
last issue will give plan that carrie 
warts off a mule for me. (reas 
around the warts well with hoz’s lard 
or some oil that will prevent spin 
of turpentine from taking of the 
hair, and apply the latter once ° 
twice a day. Continue til] wart: 
appear.—O., Robeson Co., 5. ©. 
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XXXVII.—Preparation 


\e-srs. Editors: As our’ stren- 
nous pilot at Washington, D. C.,, 
has set apart Thursday, November 
sith, next, as a day of general 
Thanksgiving, and rejoicing for the 
prosperity of the country, and the 
bountiful erops harvested, a custom, 
by the by, that has been in vogue 
for over three hundred years, and 
its a pity the day is not more uni- 
yersally observed. In the New Eng- 
land States. the day is spent very 
much as we do our Sabbath, but 
with the addition of an extra good 
noonday meal, pumpkin pies and 
baked hubberd squash have an hon- 
ored place at the festive board, us- 
ually it is a great day for family 


reunions, and especially in the ru- 
ral districts do the family like to 
congregate, and after a hearty din- 


ner discuss the planting and rais- 
ing of crops, suecess and failure 
with improved machinery, but above 
all do the ladies like to gather round 
the blazing fire and exchange ideas 
about the best way to raise poultry, 
for on most farms the poultry is 
the especial care of the ladies, who 
furnish numbers of little dainties for 
the table and little “tricks” to adorn 
the children’s wearing apparel from 
the sale of a few dozen broilers and 
eggs during the summer, while if 
the “men folks” had been asked for 
this extra change that was spent, 
what a howl would go up, about 
such an “expensive family enough to 
bankrupt any man,” yet they will 
speak lightly of chickens whenever 
they have an opportunity. They do 
know or realize that the great Amer- 
ican hen has liftedas many mortgages 
from the old farm as any of the 
other crops grown on it. But what 
T started out to say was, that as 


ry . 
tO Ce ee ee ES & Vane OEE eS 


ladies of the household <a" want 
something extra for dinner, and as 
in most homes our national bird, 
turkey, is out of the question owing 
to searcity and high price. The next 
best thing is a good fat chicken, or 
do I hear some one say they pre- 
fer duck or goose to chicken? Well, 
the same kind of feed will fatten 
all three, so it will make no differ- 
ence, “You simply pay your money 
and take your choice.” You can fat- 
ten the poorest chicken, duck or 
goose in future days by observing 
the following. Place the bird in a 
coop with slat floor, cracks large 
enough to allow dropping to pass 
through with only room enough for 
the bird to turn around, though high 
enough to allow it to stand erect; if 
more than one bird is to be fattened 
provide extra coop or boxes for 
each, have the boxes made with a 
slat front and to these slats attach 
a trough in which place all feed, al- 
lowing the bird to eat through slats, 
feed nothing on the coop floor, as it 
would not be clean. The victims 
should be fed three or four times a 
day on mashes composed of the fol- 
lowing grains, mixed with sour milk, 
sweet milk, skim milk, buttermilk or 
wheye, and should be in a moist, 
crumbly, not a wet state. Ground 
oats, ground corn, and ground buck- 
wheat, small white potatoes, turnips 
or beets ean be added to this mash 
three or four times a week. Another 
good mash is composed of ground 
Wheat, ground peas, and ground 
eorn, mixed with any form of milk; 
whole corn or wheat can be fed two 
or three times a week, with good 
results, given, if possible, as the 
last feed at night. Good, sharp grit 
should be kept in one corner of the 
trough at all times. Fresh water 
Should be given also daily in a cup 


PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





forty-five pigs in less time than one 
year. 
time 
™ : + 

the first of November, 1888, she hav- 
ing been bred to farrow in December 
—about three weeks from the time 
of purchase to wait and watch for 





s for Thanksgiving Day. 


= 


| 7 
iden pda a“ should be able to add at 
€ pounds to the weight of 
any breed of chicken, if in a healthy 
state when first cooped, and if the 
chicken be young this extra weight 
will be tender and juicy and of fine 
flavor, making lots of nice rich 
gravey to spread over the “tots?” 
Sweet potatoes. 


But while at the merry table, think 
" of rag who have none, 
1¢ orphan and the wid 
he Fe € widow, hungry 
Bountiful your offerings to the altar 
bring ; 
Let the poor and the needy a 
Thanksgiving carro] sing. 
UNCLE JOE. 





My Favorite Breed and Why I Prefer It. 


I.—My Reasons for Handling Duroc Jer- 
sey Hogs. 


Sixteen years ago I purchased my 
first Duroc-Jersey sow. Up to that 
time I had been breeding the Poland 
China and Berkshire. By father be- 
fore me was a breeder of the regis- 
tered Berkshire and Poland China 
previous to handling the Duroc-Jer- 
seys. T'o have a Berkshire or Poland 
China sow farrow eight pigs and 
raise five of them was to place very 
much to the sow’s credit. Now ’tis 
not an uncommon occurrence to 
have my Duroc-Jerseys farrow four- 
teen, and sometimes seventeen, pigs 
and raise ten, Some three years ago 
I had a Duroe sow farrow in Feb- 
ruary, twelve pigs; the following 
June, seventeen, and in December, 
Same year, sixteen, making in all 


Now then, going back to the 
of my first purchase of a 


results. When on time one morn- 
ing, both to our surprise and pleas- 
ure we found Madam Duroc or Net- 
tie Brandon with nine fine and 
strong red pigs. This we thought 
was extra for a gilt. Just over in 
an adioining pen were two Poland 
China sows that farrowed about the 
same time nine pigs between them, 
say four and one-half to the sow. | 
thought, “now ‘for a_ test.” Two 
Poland China sows carrying nine 
pigs and one red sow carrying nine, 
giving the Poland China pigs, as you 
well see, the advantage over the red 
beauties—the Poland Chinas having 
two mothers to draw on, while the 
“+ed rascals” had but one. LBy the 
time they were old enough to eat 
and demanding something stronger 
than mother’s milk, had arranged for 
them a nice trough sufficient in 
length for the nine red and nine Pol- 
and China pigs. Increasing their 
daily ration, which consisted of 
soaked corn, shorts and kitchen slop, 
at the end of ten months I drove 
them on the scales. The Durocs 
weighed from twenty-five to fifty 
pounds each more than the Poland 
China. Having had the same atten- 
tion and the same fare without par- 
tiality, I at once decided our black 
breeds must go. Now, I keep noth- 
ing but the pure Duroc-Jerseys, and 
have christened them “The Red 
Wood Herd,” without saying the 
handsomest herd south of the Ohio 
river. Rich in color, small, well 
placed ears, extra backs, hams and 
shoulders, individually of the high- 
est class and most fashionable pedi- 
grees, 


Most truly yours, 
rR. A. WHITAKER. 





One Half 


The Work 


With Doubled Profits. 





other process, 
for the calves. 


five years. 


The local 


cost, 
Write to-day. 


or: ny of-high butter prices will 
w 18 the time to secure a DE LAVAL machi 
prepare to make the most of these high ne esting 7 an 
ing so the machine will save enough butter-fat to half 
od ies before the winter is over 
this butter-fat will be wasted ‘whl 

loss of just so many dollars. sr niomspeti see, 
agent, whether you wish to b , 
' it, ‘ uy a DE 
gfiown or not will be pleased to call on you re explain 
so benefits of the DE LAVAL and our 
plan, ' which you may make the machine earn its own 

atalogue and particulars sent free on request 


we is what the use of a DE LAVAL CREAM SEP- 
oe OR means to anyone milking three or more cows. 
oes away with the handling of ice and water, the 
washing of crocks and pans, and 
amount of cream and butter that can be secured by any 
Fag leaves ~ skimmilk sweet and warm 
- Dy reason of these great savings a D 
— machine will pay for itself in a few sculls a 
wi _continue to earn its cost every few months 
its lifetime, which hasproven to be from fifteen to twenty- 


produces twice the 


during 


soon be here. 
By do- 
Without a DE 
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RANDOLPH & CANAL STs., 
CHICAGO. 
6213 Fiisert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

8 & 1! Drumm &r., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


$28 Youvite Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor« Street, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermot AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 
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Better Barns for Dairymen. 


Every year shows greater interest } 
the production Of Clean mukKk. iv 1S 


the focal point of most dairy legisla- 
tion and is the most essential item 
in dairy manufactures. City boards 
of health, dairy and food inspectors, 
and State dairy and food commis- 
sioners are active in the work of 
improvement of the sanitary condi- 
tions surrounding the production of 
milk. Reports from these various of- 
ficers show that one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of securing im- 
provement is the barns in which the 
herds are kept. Too often these 
barns are found to be damp, dark, 
and poorly ventilated; the floors are 
a source of everlasting odors; the 
lack of sunlight promotes decompo- 
sition, and every particle of dust is 
loaded with germs which readily find 
their way into the milk. The foul 
odors present are absorbed by the 
milk before it can be removed from 
the premises. The cowes are more 
susceptible to disease, and the place 
is entirely unfit for housing animals. 
There seems to be some excuse for 
this conditon of things, as many, if 
not most, of these barns were built 
before the necessity of light and 
ventilation, good drainage, and sani- 
tary arrangements for the interior 
were as well known as they are to- 
day. Most dairymen realize this fact 
and would make improvements, which 
are not necessarily expensive, if they 
knew how to go about it. 

The Dairy Division of the National 
Department of Agriculture receives 
man inquiries regarding the construc- 
tion of new dairy barns, as there 
seems to be a lack of available infor- 
mation on this matter that is reliable 
and practical. It is proposed to 
make working plans and to give 
specifications for material and man- 
ner of construction, and to make the 
work especially applicable to the 
dairyman who can afford an expen- 








attached outside the coop. Follow- 


ing the above instructions, in four-| Bell Buckle, Tenn. 








sive structure and the services of an 


achitect, and to place these in the 
hands of those who may desire them 
builé in different ‘parts ot the couti- 
try; it ig desirable to make a study 
of these, and, in order to do so with- 
out unnecessary expenditure of 
money for travel, the Dairy Division 
desires that those who have built 
barns having especially good features 
in general arrangement of floors or 
in details of stalls, handy devices, 
ete., would write to the Dairy Di- 
vision of this Bureau of their suc- 
cess, giving details as much as possi- 
ble. Some of the best barns will be 
visited with a view to securing more 
complete details than can be given in 
a letter. 

It is also desired that those who 


contemplate building new dairy barns. 


or intend to rebuild their old barns 
with a view to making them modern 
and sanitary, will write to the Dairy 
Division and explain the details of 
size, cost, drainage, and slope of 
land, and exposure, purpose of barn, 
ete. It is not expected that the Di- 
vision can furnish every applicant 
with a full set of drawnings and 
specifications, but all such corre- 
spondence will be given careful at- 
tention and suggestions offered: 
From this study of the needs of 
builders and from the successful 
work already done, it is expected to 
work out eventually a system of 
plans and specifications covering the 
general differences of climate, loca- 
tion, material, and cost that can be 
readily adapted to the needs of the 
greater number of dairymen. 
Correspondence and _ sugestions 
bearing on this subject will be wel- 
comed at the office of the Dairy Di- 
vision, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





A “cipher” in the church and com- 


munity? Let us all be “ciphers!”— 
Charlotte Archer Ramey, in the 
United Presbyterian. 
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STALL FED 


LAMB.---II. 





More About the New Method of Making Most Money From Sheep. 


Messrs Editors: As I have stated, 
this kind of lamb meat is a new fea- 
ture in mutton production in the 
United States. Its present aspect 
does not constitute a part of the old 
shepherding industry. ‘The old talk- 
ers and speakers did not present it 
so. The authors writing half a dozen 
years ago knew but little about it, 
because it is within that period that 
its development has formulated itself 
into a substantial and very import- 
ant business, and asI_have said, 
it is almost purely American, and 
Americans are up at the front in 
mutton production as in most other 
things. 

Now I claim it is for us in North 
Carclina, and the whole South, to 
fall into line in this business with 
the front rank, then set about prov- 
ing ourselves capable of keeping up 
with the procession. The old way of 
disposing of weathers—males of the 
flock—was to keep them to full 
growth at four years, then feed/them 
off as mutton. | 

The stall-fed lamb markets this 
male part of the flock between six 
and twelve months old. It gets the 
shepherd rid of the male and such 
of the female part of the lambs as: 
he may want to sell. This lamb mut- 
ton carefully fed out is found to be 
so much superior to all other mutton 
and even to any other meat, that it 
commands a price per head greater 
than any other mutton, and conse- 
quently it is the way and time to 
dispose of the surplus of the flock. 

It makes room on the farm for a 
larger number of breeding ewes, and 
that part of the flock is always the 
most profitable part. 

While it requires close attention. 
nice care and the best of feed to 
make this kind of lambs meat fer 
the demand in the highest priced 
markets, yet it is the most profitable 
way ever discovered for breeding the 
surplus sheep off to the mutton mar- 
ket. The mild climate of North Car- 
olina and of our country farther 
South, makes it peculiarly well 
adapted to this business. The warm 
housing that is apt to become un- 
healthy is not essential as it is in 
the cold North while the young sheep 
are taking in feed and laying on flesh 
and fat. If properly fed we find 
they will eat fully as much and di- 
gest it, while the extra housing 
would be an item of expense, and 
here the item can be saved in this 
as in other business. 

It is not necessary that lambs for 
this purpose should come in Decem- 
ber and January, nor any cold month 
before May when grass shall have 
come so as to afford the best_of feed 
for milk-producing ewes and when 
the warm days and nights shall give 
a mild temperature for the little 
lambs. 


I often hear it said that the late 
lambs coming at that time become 
stunted because of the heat or some- 
thing not exactly explained. I think 
this adverse condition arises from 
neglect of the shepherd rather than 
from hot weather. A little cotton- 
seed meal with wheat bran fed the 
mothers and the lambs, say half-pint 
to each every day, will quite fully 
offset heat and scant or dry herbage 
of midsummer. However, good care 
should be taken to provide the ewes 
and lambs with good shades from 
the sun. Trees and thick bushes are 
good if on high dry ground. J am 
inclined to favor roof sheds for this 
purpose, located not far from wa- 
ter, and yet up where moving air 
will reach it from every side and so 
that water cannot possibly get in 
from any side, except it be brought 
in from a spring or tank by pipe to 
a tub and carried off in the same 





way, which is the very best way of 
watering all sheep. Provide for 
darkness as much as possible, as well 
as pure air and dryness. 

Sheep will start out in the morn- 
ing to graze and so continue till nine 
or eleven o’clock, owing to heat of 
-the day, and remain till two to four, 
when they return to grazing till dark, 
and if they can get it will return to 
the bran and meal ration every even- 
ing at sundown, when they should 
be enclosed from dogs and rain till 
daylight next morning. The per cent 
of loss from dogs and accident is 
thus reduced to almost nothing, be- 
cause the shepherd can see over the 
flock and perhaps count them every 
day, and that is “attending to busi- 
ness.” 

The darkness referred to aids the 
sheep in protecting themselves from 
the gad fly and other flies in the hot 
months, and another benefit is that 
their salt can be kept in a box be- 
fore them every night, and in this 
salt should be an eaual bulk of wheat 
bran and a proper amount of anti- 
dote for worms, so as to destroy, or 
prevent, all internal worms, ani- 
malucula or microbe infection which 
sheep are almost sure to come in con- 
tact with on the grass herbage or 
foul water, and often from the dry 
hay and fodders in winter. I want 
to say here that nine-tenths of sheep 
lost from diseases is caused direct- 
ly or indirectly from the fly, para- 
site and worm. I found it so in West 
Virginia, Missouri and Texas, and 
full as much so here. A eareful shep- 
herd can “attend to his business” 
and down it all if he will. I ean 
give whole chapters of experience 
and directions, but do not care to 
do so unless readers are interested 
and want it. 

Still another, and by no means the 
least reason for summer housing at 
night, is the saving of sheep manure 
as a fertilizer, Can give experience 
in raising a crep of cotton with it 
this year if The Farmer readers want 
to read it. 

This sumrgering applies to all, but 
specially to the ewes having their 
lambs come in May and weaned in 
September so the lambs will be ready 
for the fall treatment, which we may 
eall the second period. 

We should begin to eare for the 
stall-fed lamb, by caring for the ewe 
before and continue it after she is 
mated with the ram. By doing so 
the lamb comes into this world of 
trouble healthy and strong. Then if 
they have had nice eare and feed 
for the first four months they will 
be fat and plump, ready for the next 
three months of fall treatment, hav- 
ing no intestinal worm or other dis- 
ease; they will stand up square on 
all four legs and look up in your 
face trusting for more good feed and 
plenty of it. This to be my theme 
for next week. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Irdell Co., N. C. 


GUINEA = ESSEX 


The new breed. The Ideal Hogs for the 
Southern States. Solid Black; very pro- 
lific, A few Rhode Jsland Red Cockerels. 


WELTON WINN, 


Santa Anna, Coleman County, . Texas. 


GOOD FOR BOTH HORSE AND 
MAN. 

Menlo, Ga., Feb. 3, 1905.—The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
—Will say in reply, that your lini- 
ment is good for everything. I used 
it on horse and man; on horses for 
splint, sprains and sores of all kinds, 
and the first that I got cured every- 
thing that I tried it on.—J. R. Bo- 
hanan. 

















Improved Implements, Co-operation and 
the Labor Problem. 


Messrs. Editors: I was much in- 
terested lately in an article by Prof. 
Soule on “Farm Implements.” He 
gave quite a list of them and spoke 
of the great economy in their use. 
There is no doubt that he is correct 
in all he said, but there is one fea- 
ture of the case that he did not 
emphasize as it seemed to me he 
should. 

If I had to harvest a crop of 
grain single-handed I would actual- 
ly rather have a cradle than a self- 
binder. Of course I could not cut 
over so much ground in a given time, 
but if any one ever tried to wrestle 
with a self-binder alone, as I have, I 
think he would agree with me. 
From experience and observation it 
takes from four to six men to oper- 
ate such a machine successfully, and 
I have often seen that that num- 
ber would not put as much grain in 
the shock between “sun and sun” as 
they would if they had been good 
capable hands with cradles. A ma- 
chine costing $125, that has only a 
few days of usefulness in the year, 
should “move while she did move.” 
It takes two teams of three or four 
horses each to operate the machine 
to advantage. One of 


eat. Put in second team cool water 
and feed first. Of course this wil! 
take two men. [lave shockers enough 
to keep up easily as they will have a 
long day. From two to four men 


should do this, according *to the 
erop. At noon let one team and 


driver dine early, relieve the other 
aud go ahead. Same way at supper 
time, and keep that machine moving 
until night. From fifteen to twenty 
acres should be cut in a day this 
way. 

Now this same plan will not work 
on everything, but the idea should 
be to keep an expensive machine 
“humping” while you do use it. Jt 
will usually take two or more hands 
to do this. I argue that modern ma- 
chines do not save labor so much as 
they make a given amount of labor 
more effective. 

%* * %* 

Tlow are we to get this labor? 

That brings me to the seent I start- 
ed out on. I have nothing very prac- 
tical to offer. Nothing that I have 
really done. Ifave spent possibly 
more time as laborer than I have.as 
employer of labor, but I should like 
to take you with me on a phantom 
chase, if you will, and see if we can’t 
tree something. 

“Onee upon a time” there lived a 
man who owned a great farm. He 
cultivated about 500 aeres and em- 
ployed many laborers. Had a “nig- 
ger” for each mule. Worked the 
old-fashioned way and made a lot of 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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‘Ludden & Bates, S. M.H. 
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NEW SGALE $400.00 Lup. 
DEN & BATES PIANO 


TO CLUB MEMBERS 


$287 


Cash, or $10 Cash and $8 per Month—s pe 
cent. Interest. ses 














The Ludden & Bates Piano (Clup 


Co-Operative Buying and Selling in one 
hundred lots bring the saving which you 
share. : 

Booklet “F” sent free, and tells about it— 
briefly—simply—clearly—and will save you 


CLUB. 


35 Years in Music. 


SAVANNAH, - - - GEORGIA, 
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SPECIAL RATES AND TRAINS 


TO NORFOLK. 

The Seaboard announces ae- 
count of the big annual Foot-Ball 
game between the Universities of 
North Carolina and Virginia, at Nor- 
folk Thanksgiving Day, November 
30th, they will operate special train 
from Raleigh, Durham, Oxford, 
Louisburg and Henderson. leaving 
Raleigh 7.00 a. m., Durham 6.50 a, 
m., Oxford 7.25 a. m., Louisburg 7.00 
a. m. and Henderson 8.00 a. m., ar- 
riving Norfolk 11.30 a. m.; returning 
leave Portsmouth at 12.00 mid-night. 
Round trip rate $3; tickets good only 
on special train. These trains will 
be composed of vestibule day coaches 


Oil 


and Pullman sleeping ears in both 
directions, and operated on fast 
schedule. Pullman seats on going 
trip 75 cents and berths returning $2 
—two persons can occupy same, 


Sleepers will be open in tie Ports- 
mouth station at 9.00 p. m., and pas- 
sengers can remain in same at Ra- 
leigh, Durham and Oxford until 9.00 
the following morning. Sleepers for 
Henderson and Louisburg will be ar- 
ranged, provided there is sufficient 
number to justify same. 
OC. H. GATTIS. 
Traveling Passenger Agent. 


Raleigh, \. ©. 









Mills, 4H. P. and up. 
Mills; four Stroke 





DeLOACH«PATENT | 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 


AW MILLiW, 











The Biggs Treatment. 


Hundreds of well-known people in all parts of the South have been restored to nealth 


through the Biggs treatment, and recommend the method to their friends. — 
cases of rheumatism, dyspepsia, liver trouble, epilepsy, lung and bronchial 
paralysis, kidney disease, and nearly every other chronic ailment have 


Many severe 
a trection, 
been cured Dy 


this method after the ordinary forms of treatment had failed. The method consists © 


the systematic a 


sage, Swedish Movements, 


of treatment that you have trie 


stand why it is so successful in curing disease. 


plication of all rational means of cure, including Physica! Cultu 
Mechanical Vibration, Hydropathy, the Dry Hot Alr 
Electiic Light Bath, Finsen Light, Dietetics, Osteopathy, and the Oxyolene 
you are sick you should molpeem gps the Biggs treatment. 

, and if you will investigate it you will read 


ture, Ma 
Bath, 
Method. pe 
om any mo 
It is different fr jly under: 
w metho 


A full explanation of this ne 


with testimonials from people who have been cured by it will be sent free on reques'. 


ANDREW C. BIGGS, 


218 E. Washington St,, - - 


GREENSBORO, N. © 
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COTTON FARMERS AND COTTON FACTORIES. 





Why Not Manufacture Our Own 


To the Farmers’ Union of Texas and 
Other Cotton Growing States: 


So long as the cotton planter of 
the South depends on selling his eot- 
ton in its raw state just so long does 
he leave his business open to specu- 
lation. In order to receive his fyll- 
est value possible, we must make it 
into its finished products, which we, 
as an organization, are fully able to 
do. Hence we must own the ma- 
chines of production or else consent 
to be owned by the machines, as has 
been the case with the Southern eot- 
ton growers. We all realize the fact 
that speculation begins on cotton 
when it is sold by producer to local 
buyer, after which each speculator 
along the line reeeives a handsome 
protit. Another item is shipping ex- 
penses until it reaches the place of 
manufacture, which is usually in the 
New England States or across the 
waters where the factories make huge 
dividends on the manufactured arti- 
ele; and every middleman through 
whose hands the manufactured ar- 
ticle passes on its return toward the 
cotton raiser, must have a liberal 
slice of profit—more than the man 
who spent nine months-to produce it. 

These profits should remain with 
the people of the South, where the 
cotton is actually grown. By these 
wasteful methods the South suffers 
enormous losses. The amount thus 
lost would operate numerous facto- 
ries in the South and put millions 
of dollars in the pockets of the pro- 
ducers. 

A Georgia cotton manufacturer in 
a recent address said: “At eight 
cents a pound the 500,000 bales of 
Georgia would represent a valuation 
of $20,000,000. Spun into yarn and 
cloth at the conservative valuation 


of twenty, cents per pound, it renre- 
sents an jnereaser valuation Of du,- 


000.000 over that of the raw staple. 
Thus if Georgia spun all of the cot- 
ton she produces an increased valua- 
tion $20,000,000 bale crop would con- 
servatively be represented by $120,- 
000,000, and allowing from this 
amount for expenditures outside of 
the State for freight, selling expenses 
and other charges there would still 
remain $100,000,000 to add to the 
cash of Georgia and that annually 
instead of the $2500,000 represented 
by our present stage of development 
in cotton manufacturing.”—L. ] 
Osborne, in Texas Password. 





Messrs. Editors: The idea of co- 
operation in the sense of bringing to- 
eether elements of kindred interests 
to unite in a common cause and not 
conflict with each other, is the object 
of the Cotton Association to get the 
planters to act in concert, or as one 
man, in the selling of their cotton. 
This Association does not undertake 
to tell its members how to farm or 
manage their lands, except to advise 
not to raise more cotton than 1s re- 
quired for consumption, and to sell 
as it is needed by the manufacturers. 

To co-operate for the purpose of 
bringing together the small sums of 
money, that the small planters may 
have, to accumulate a large capital, 
to operate in manufacturing or oth- 
erwise, is all right when placed into 
the hands of practical mill men, but 
it must be run separate and dis- 
tinet from the farm. I do not think 
it practical for a lot of farmers to 
club together and put up a cotton 

mill. It is advisable, however, to 

subseribe Hberally to manufacturing 

enterprises, where the promoter 1S 8 
safe business man and a practica 
manufacturer and climatic condi 
tions right. A community can afforc 


Cotton Goods Co-Operatively in the Cotton 
: States? 


prise of doubtful profit, the indirect 
benefits repaying the investment. J 
have always pursued this policy in 
my town, and have seen it grow from 
a mere village to a thriving town of 
ten thousand people, with many suc- 
cessful mills. The price of cotton 
and cottonseed are enhanced in value 
above other sections not so favored, 
to pay large dividends on the capital 
invested. It has been the rule to 
pay one cent a bushel more for eot- 
tonseed where a mill is located than 
other places; this alone has already 
repaid the cost of the oil mill at my 
town. 
Manufacturing and agriculture are 
too separate and distinet avocations 
and to do either successfully requires 
all of the time and skill of the best 
talent of aman; so my advice to 
planters is to farm your lands well 
and sell your cotton judiciously. The 
manufacturers will pay you a good 
price and make money for themselves. 
There are no reasons why the mills 
should not be in the South. and they 
are fast coming this way. Encourage 
them all you can with your substance 
and influence. 

T have left out statisties and hope 
this will answer the ideas put forth 
in the clipping enclosed. 

JNO. P. ALLISON, 
North Carolina Exeeutive Commit- 
teeman, State Cotton Association. 





Improved Implements, Co-operation and 
the Labor Problem. 


(Continued from Page 4.) 


stuff and some money. But public 
works came in, offering twice what 
he could pay for labor. All his best 
hands left, leaving him with only a 
few scalawags, the lame and the 
fered, “and many nights he rested 
poorly for thinking of his dilemma. 
At last he hit upon a plan. (We 
will call him Mr, A.) He met Mr. 
B. one day, an honest, industrious 
young man, who had just started out. 
“Hello B.; don’t you want to buy 
a little home of your own?” 

They stop and talk it over, result- 
ing finally in the sale to Mr. B. of 
a fifty acre strip off the big planta- 
tion. He pays part cash and balance 
time; puts up a cottage, sets out 
some fruit and establishes a home. 
Before the year is out plots have 
been sold off to Mr. C., Mr. D. and 
Mr. E. Each pays some cash, per- 
haps little; each makes improve- 
ment. All together form a little 
neighborhood with allied interests. 
With the cash received from all 
Mr. A. purchases some improved im- 
plements. Mr. D. is expert im their 





ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 





Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 


Trouble and Never Suspect It. 





To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp Root, 
<3 Will Do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer 


May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely 





DR. KILMER!S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
cu RE.’ 
‘OIRECTIONS, _ 

Mag take one, two of three 
teaspoonfuls before or after 

meals and at hedtime, 
Children icss according to age. 

May commence with small 
doses and increase to full dose 
or more, as the case would 
seem to require. 


This great remedy oures all 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders 
due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrb of the bladder, gravel, 
rheumatism, lumbago and 
Bright's Disease, which is the 
worst form of kidney disease, 

& ts pleasant to take, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


DR. KILMER & CO., 








(Swamp-K 


If there is any doubt in yo 
on rising about four ounces, 


hours. 
if small particles float about 


SPECIAL NOTE. 
most distressing cases 
derful merits you may 


t absolutely free b ! 
i: ‘thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 


value and success of Swamp Root is so well known that our readers are advised 


to send f r asample bottle. 
In writing to Dr. 
read this generous 0 


and one dollar s ze 
take, but remember t 


BINGHAMTON, &. ¥, rs 


OG ne oe 
oot is pleasant to take.) 


Free by Mail. 


It used to be considered that onl 
and bladder troubles were to be fens gn 
kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in the 
disorder of these most important organs, 

If you are sick or “ feel badly,” begin taking 
the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, because as soon as your kidneys 
begin to get better they will help all the other 
orgat's to health. A trial will couvince anyone, 








Didn’t Know I Had Kidney Trouble. 








1 had tried so many remedies vithout thei 
> &b r '. 
ing ben«fited me that I was about dbcowpageds een 


in a few days afier takin ou 
Root I began to feel better” amnesic: ne 


I was out of healtb and run down n . 
no app‘ tite, Was dizzy and s« ffered ean ee ee 
mosi of tar time. 1 did not know that my¥ kidneys 
were the cause of my trouble, hut somehow feit 
hey might be, and I regan taking Swamp-Root 
as abovestated Thereis such a@ pleasant taste to 
Swamp-Root, and it gues right to the spot and 
drives disease ou: of the Sysiem It has cured me 
making me stronger and better in every way and 
I cheerrully recommend it toa 1 sufferers. ; 
Gra‘efully yours, 
Mrs. A. L. WALKER, 21 McDaniel St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Weak and un‘tealthy kidneys are responsi 
for many kinds of diseases, asa if cir elaeanes 
conti:ue much suffering and fatal results are sure 
to follow. Kidney troub!e irritates the nerves 
miukes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable: 
miakes you yass water often during the day and 
obliges you to get up many times during the 
night. Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism 
gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache 
in the back, joints and muscles; make your 
head ache and back ache, cane indigestion 
stomach axd liver trouble, you get a sallow, 
yeliow complexion, make you feel as though 
You. Hadayestt teawhtn. — 

The cure for these troubles is Dr Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous new kidney 
remedy- In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
ural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kid- 
neys that is known to medical science. 


How To Find Out. 


ur mind as to your condition, take from your urine 
lace it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 


If on examination it is milky orcloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 


in it, your kidneys are in reed of immediate attention. 
—So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly curing even the 
of kidney, liver or bladder troubles, that to prove its won- 
have a sample bottle and a book of valu«ble information, 
y mail. 


The book contains many of the thousands 


Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you 
ffer in the Progressive Farsi r. 

Swamp-Ro»t is pleasant to take ani you can purchase the regular fifty-cent 
bottles at the drug stores everywher:?. 
he name, Swamp Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 


address, Binghamton, N. ¥., on every bottle. 


Don’t make any mis- 





use, and is glad to work out what he 
ean on his land notes by operating 
them in their season. As each of 


When writing -advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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the others have small areas of their 





own, they are generally able to help 
in harvest and all pushing times, 
hiring Mr. A.’s machines to save their 
own crops, perhaps. 

Mr. A. hires one or two good hands 
by the year; farms less and farms 
better. Has help accessible that will 
not leave on an hour’s notice. Has 
neighbors who help keep up roads. 
schools and society. Makes less stuff 
perhaps, but _ money and sleeps 
g avery night. | 
et akc, 

Madison Co., N. C. 
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yeti ies 


FIGGER IT OUT 


Dealers Our 
Price Price 


1 Golden Eagle Buggy $65.00 $49.00 
1 Set Hame Harness 12650 4,90 


$77.50 $53.90 


Your saving on first class outfit 
bought direct, trom factory $23.60; 
enough to buy your wife a silk 
dress. Would you prefergto give it 
to her or the middle man? 

We cut out the heavy tax of 
dcaler’s profit and drummers ex- 
fo. pense by selling direct to con- 

— sumer. 











7 J > 5 d Golden 
7 or $53.90. Write for Catalogue No. 21 of the Sp'endi 
gg er Spo guaranteed. Golden Eagie Bugsy co, Atianta, Ga: 








erage girl’s.—Philadelphia Reeord. 
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OUR PLANERSare made 

of best materials and 

fully warranted. Try 

them. Mfd. by 

SALEM IRON WORKS 
; } Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Factory prices. 


INSTON-SALEM, 3. C. 





Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 


Write for our Catalogue Ty 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 








When the Frost is on the Punkin. 


When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble 
of the struttin’ turkey cock, 
And the clackin’ of the guineys, and 

* the eluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he 
tiptoes on the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a- 
feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him 
from a night of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bareheaded, 
and goes out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock. 


They’re something kind o’hearty-like 
about the atmusfere, 

When the heat of summer’s over and 
the coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and 
the blossoms on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’- 
birds and buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the 
landscape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the 
airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the 
colorin’ to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
and the fodder’s in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tos- 
sels of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled 
leaves, as golden as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries—kind 0’ 
lonesom-like, but still 

A-preaching’ sermuns to us of the 
barns they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and 
the reaper in the shed; 

The hosses in theyr stalls below— 
the clover overhead !— 

O, it sets my heart a clickin’ like the 
tickin, of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock. 


Then your apples all is gathered, and 
the ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in 
red and yellow heaps; 

And your cider-makin’ ’s over and 
your wimmen-folks is through 

With theyr mince and apple-butter, 
and theyr souse and saussage, 
too. 

I don’t know how to tell it—but ef 
sich a thing could be 

As the angels wantin’ boardin’, and 
they’d call around on me— 

I’d want to ’eommodate ’em—all the 
whole indurin’ flock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and 





the fodder’s in the shock. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 








* FIRESIDE CONVERSATIONS. 


It is very much to be doubted 
whether the devils of gossip and 
protitless conversation have a_ bet- 
ter opportunity to steal. away the 
integrity of our thoughts than when 
we are seated cozily around the 
evening fireside, the work of the day 
done and mind and body alike re- 
laxed. 


For Satan still will find some work 
For idle minds to do, 


is a legitimate rendering of the old 
saw. Perhaps more of Time’s price- 
less gold slips through our fingers 
when we are enjoying these times of 
needed rest and social pleasantness 
than we shall ever dream. Women 
have been laughed at because they 
cannot rest without working, and 
seem to be slaves of the knitting and 
crochet needles and the modern Bat- 
tenberg paraphernalia. But may 
not women have perceived how wan- 
ton was the waste of the hour’s aim- 
less chatting, and have determined 
to redeem a part of the time by the 
work of their nimble fingers? We 
are led to believe their much-assail- 
ed habit of industrious resting had 
something of this good motive in its 
beginnings. 

The bright young daughter of some 
worthy farmer folk saw how these 
fireside opportunities were being un- 
consciously thrown away, only be- 
cause, there not being a brilliant 
conversationalist among them, the 
“chat”: of the evenings degenerated 
into mere gossip—not harmless, 
though there was no venom in it, but 
neither was there helpful purpose. 
The dear people simply talked over 
their neighbors—what they wore, 
what they ate, how much money they 
made, who they might marry, and 
other kindred familiar themes. But 
Lessie, the modern young woman, 


gvew weary of this way of doing, j 


and while she lay wakeful on her lit- 
tle white bed under the eaves of the 
dear old home. wondered how an un- 
suspected reform could be brought 
about. Then she began a deliberate 


campaign. Her next book from the | 


circulating library—and she was 
careful not to “leave it around”’— 
was a popular but standard treatise 
upon coal and coal-mines. One even- 


ing a few days after the entrance of 
the book into the house, when the 
family circle about the glowing an- 
thracite fire was complete, this cun- 
ning girl stretched her hand out in 
the warmth, and said, quite natural- 
ly: “Well, blessings on the smut- 
faced miner who broke off this bushel 
of coal for us!” 

Her brother laughed. “If I ever 
meet him, sis, Ill give him that 
blessing. Wish I could meet a real 
live one!” he added, with all the 
yearning of a lad’s heart after the 
unknown and adventurous. 

“Maybe you'll meet your Uncle Zed 
some day,” put in the mother, with 
a sigh. “I heard he went to the 
mines in Pennsylvany.” 

Lessie groaned in silence. The 
talk would drift back to that old 
theme, and they would spend all 
evening talking over poor Uncle 
Zed’s unfortunate love-affairs, about 
which they knew very little and gos- 
sipped a great deal. She made an- 
other attempt. 

“Father, isn’t there any coal in this 
part of the country?” she asked. 

“Yes, I believe there is quite a vein 
of coal running through the south- 
ern counties,” replied her father. 
“Why ? 

“Well, I have been reading some- 
thing about coal, and am so interest- 
ed that if ever the chance offers I 
mean to visit a mine.” 

“What makes soft coal smoke so 
much?” put in the younger brother; 
and then came Lessie’s chance. 

Before the evening had closed they 
had found out how little they knew 
about this article of daily consump- 
tion, and had also found out that 





' the encyclopedia which mother had 


‘ bought with her turkey money a year 


‘ago was a more interesting work of 
literature than they had yet sus- 
pected. 

One evening was saved and—we 
“must confess it—an hour of sleep 
lost; but the farmer said, as _ he 
‘wound up the grandfather clock, 
“We must have been having a good 
time or we’d have noticed it!” _ 

Lessie had to be wary, and she 
was. She was successful, too, and 
before the summer had well set in. 
the fireside conversations of that one 
‘family were largely redeemed from 





aimless gossip, and Lessie, to say 
nothing of the others, was enriched 
in mind beyond even her dear ex- 
pectations, 

It pays to plan even for a fireside 
talk. Of course, the bare ribs of the 
plan must not appear, and if more 
than one is party to the arrange- 
ment it may be a failure. But if one 
in every household secretly deter- 
mines that the number of idle words 
be lessened and exchanged for real 
cnoversation. the result will be of 
value unmeasured.—Ada Melville 
Shaw, in Farm and Fireside. 





Robert E. Lee’s Advice to His Children. 


Study hard, gain knowledge, and 
learn your duty to God and your 
neighborhood; that is the great ob- 
ject of life. 

In your youth you must be care- 
fu] to discipline your thoughts, words 
and actions. Habituate yourself to 
useful employment, regular im- 
provement, and to the benefit of all 
those around you. 

sA to reading and music—all ac- 
complishments will enable you to 
give pleasure, and thus exert a 
wholesome influence. Never neglect 
the means of making yourself use- 
ful in the world. 

If you want to be missed by your 
friends—be useful. 

You know my objection to incur- 
ring debt. I cannot overcome it. 

You must patch up your house and 
get a sweet wife. You will be more 
comfortable, and not so lonesome. 
Let her bring a cow and churn. That 
will be all you will want. 

Experience will teach you that, 
notwithstanding all appearances to 
the contrary, you will never receive 
such a love as is felt for you by 
your father and mother. That lives 
through absence, difficulties and time. 
Your own feelings will teach you 
how it should be returned and ap- 
preciated. 


I hope you will also find time to 
read and improve your mind. Read 


history, works of truth, not novels 
and romances. Get correct views of 
life and learn to see the world in 
its true light. It will enable you 
to live pleasantly, to do good, and 
when summoned away to leave with- 
out regret. 

Do not go to many parties; pre- 
serve your simple tastes and man- 
ners, and you will always enjoy 
more pleasure. Plainness and sim- 
plicity of dress, early hours, and ra- 
tional amusements, I wish you to 
practice. 

You must bear in mind that it. will 
not be becoming in a Virginia girl 
now to be fine or fashionable, and 
that gentility as well as self-respect 
require moderation in dress and gay- 
ety. 

A farmer’s life is one of labor, 
but it is also one of pleasure, and 
consciousness of steady improve- 
ment, though it may be slow, is very 
encouraging. 

If you can do nothing more than 
prepare a site, lay out a garden, or- 
chard. ete., and get a small house 
partly finished, so as to inhabit it, 
it will add to your comfort and 


health. Then, too, you must get a} 


nice wife. I do not like your be- 
ing so lonely. I fear you will fall 
in love with celibacy. 

We must never yield to difficulties, 
but strive the harder to overcome 
them. 

I am clear for your marrying, if 
you select a good wife, otherwise 
you had better remain as you are for 
a time. An imprudent or uncon- 
genial woman is worse than the 
minks. 

_A failure in crops will oceur occa- 
sionally to every farmer, even the 
best, with favorable surroundings, It 
serves a good purpose, inculcates 
prudence and economy, and excites | 
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Being a Woman. 

The literature of the so-es!),.) « 
man qestion” seems to haye » 
No sooner does one phas. of the 
problem get itself fairly stad than 
another insists upon a her), nor 
now an ex-President of the United 
States, having written an article foy 
a woman’s paper on wor); work 


and position, the public prints ring 
with arguments for and avuinst hig 
argument, Meaniime there arises a 
clamor about the clamor, Men and 
women begin to be alarmed lest wo- 


men shall become so absorbed in 
theories about themselves that thoy 
will cease to be themselves, ; 

But the excellent retort of the 
chair manufacturer to his skeptical 
and inquiring niece still conveys a 
great truth in many departments of 
life. When the young woman was 
going through his factory one day, 
she exlaimed, “Why, uncle, what can 
you ever do with all these chairs” 
“Don’t you fret, Maria; settin’ down 
ain’t goin’ out o’ fashion!” 

Just so, being a womsn—a mere 
woman—daughter, sweetheart, wife, 
mother—is not going out of fashion. 
There are a few women who fancy 
they prefer some other earcer, and 


a few others who see large the dis: 
advantages and disabilitioe of wo- 


men, and protest against them. 

But from Eve to Qucen Victoria, 
and from Ruth to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
there has been no “new woman.” 
The generations have talked about 
her; they have educated her mote 
or less; they have dressed her in 
togas or in corsets or in Turkish 
trousers or in long trains or in golf 
skirts; they have given her property 
rights and votes, or have denied them 
to her. But she has gone on— 
straight on,—that is. the millions 
and millions of her who really make 
a figure in the census of the world, 
sewing and cooking and nursing and 
loving and mourning and rejoicing — 
just as she did in the morning of 
the world.—and she will continue to 
do so.—Youth’s Companion. 





The Hot Water Cure. 


Dr. William Osler is always ¢& 
ceedingly precise in his directions 
to patients. He relates an exper 
ence. which a brother practitione? 
once had which illustrates the “al 
gers of lack of precision. 

A young man one day visited 
doctor and desribed a common mi 
ady that had befallen him. 


this 
1 


“The thing for you to do,” & 
physician said, “is to drink hot 
ter an hour before breakfast 
morning.” “a 


The patient took his leave, ant ™ 
a week returned. z 
“Well, how are you feeling: the 
physician asked. : 
“Worse, doctor; worse, }! any 
thing,” was the reply. 
“Ah! Did you follow wy iv 
and drink hot water an hour © 
fore breakfast ?” | 
“T did my best, sir.” said the young 
man; “but I couldn’t keep | Be 
meren ten minutes at 2 stretch. 
Woman’s Home Companio2. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this de rtm 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jenni " ae 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter, 


Have labor-saving appliances, Be 
up to date, but do not have all the 
improvements out-doors; have some 
for the wife. Some men do not hesi- 
tate for a moment to ask their wives 
to help in the field, but when these 
husbands are asked to bring in an 
arm full of wood, or a bucket of wa- 
ter, they think that is woman’s work. 

Here is a true story, whose moral 
it is not necessary to point out. 

A man’s wife lay dying after for- 
ty years of married life that had 
been that many years of hard and 
faithful work as wife, mother and 
house-keeper. As the end drew visib- 
ly near, her husband bent down to 
her ear, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks: “Good bye Hitty; you have 
always been a good wife to me,” he 
said, with a big sob. 

The glazing eyes opened: “Then, 
oh, why didn’t you ever tell me so 
before?’ The effort exhausted her, 
and these were the last words she 
spoke, but her husband probably re- 
membered them through many a 
sleepless night of his after life. Lack 
of appreciation is oftentimes wo- 
man’s greatest burden. Love light- 
ens labor and a kindly word induces 
smiles of contentment. No day is 
so long that it has no night. Time 
flies and we pass this way but once, 
therefore, let us do all the good we 
can as we go, for a new path is open- 
ed to us to-morrow. 


U, man, with eager eyes 
Why do you hurry so? 

In your haste to win the prize, 
You miss much as you go. 

There are blossoms along the way 
That never again shall blow; 

So stay a little, friend, 
And soothe some heart that’s ach- 


ame 
Why do you hurry so? 

We have the pleasure of _publish- 
ing a most timely article from the 
versatile pen of Jack Klinard. I]; 
agree with him as to the baneful in- 
fluence of trashy literature. It is 
well that you read, but you can not 
be too careful what you read, Don’t 
read a book merely because it 1s new, 
or the fashion, but because its topic 
and literary merit is worth your 
while. 

The letters 
Come again. 


this week are fine. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Jack K. Talks of Books. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: We wonder 
how much and what kind of litera- 
ture the great majority of our cous- 
In this age of rush and 
hurry and creeds and _ isms, when 
there is such a fierce and bitter com- 
petition where only the fittest 
may survive; in this age of advanc- 
ed thought and progress, when gray- 
haired men are deserting the stand- 
ards of a lifetime, and the younger 
generation is departing from the 
faith of our fathers and mothers ; in 
this age of newspapers, periodicals 
and books, when the importance of a 
free press has become so potent and 
its influence so powerful, he who 
does not read abundantly and care- 
fully is not only missing one of the 
great privileges of life, but is doing 
himself an injustice and failing in 
his duty as a citizen of a great and 
free republic. The thought of the 
age is expressed through the medium 
of the press, and we fail to live up 
to our privileges if we fail to keep 
in touch with the progress and 
thought of the outside world. 

Books are too cheap for cost to be 
any exeuse for not reading. Good 


Satisfaction that makes 





can be had for unusually smal] sums, 
sufficient number of the best books 
can bep laced in all our homes, and 
Whant paid therefore never missed, 

YHen these attractions are 
into the home life and the a 
of the household interested in them, 
the boy no longer yearns to spénd 
his leisure hours with boisterous 
Companions, wandering here and 
there and unconsciously developing 
bad habits; the young lady becomes 
more deeply interested in the beauty 
of the home; the charms of the flow- 
ers and the gardens grow more invit- 
ing; the chords that bind the family 
grow stronger and more sympathetic, 
and every member thereof is given 
an impetus and at the same time a 
home life 

the attractive life. t 
Bacon spoke a truth when he said 
that reading maketh the full man, 


It’s the boy whose hours have been 
spent 1n touch with good books that 
makes the apt and ready thinker and 
writer. There is an inspiring dignity 
about the well-read man or woman 
that commands attention, admiration 
and respect. 
great authors have lived, to think the 
thoughts that they have thought, is 
inspiring and elevating. 
instances 
have 
changed for good or bad by the read- 
ing and influence of one book. ‘There 
are several things I should like to 
say to the Chatterers just here upon 
this idea, but I do not want to be 
selfish, thereby depriving others of 
space on our social page to which 
they are entitled. 


To live the lives the 


There are 
men and women 
whole futures 


where 
their 


had. 


Just. one othert hought and I’m 


through. It is that there is a won- 
derful difference between good books 
and bad books. 
curse that can befall a benighted in- 
dividual than the reading of “dime” 
novels. 
more communities and mars the hap- 
piness of more homes, in proportion 
fo the pumaher foberwmiRey hie dé 
shoddy 


abounds 2 
hair-breadth escapes, impossible feats 


There is no greater 


Thrashy literature corrupts 


and injurious novel that 
in blood-curdling scenes, 


vnd silly love affairs, has an influence 


upon our young people that is alarm- 
ing. A thousand times better for 
us that we never know the alphabet 
than to spend our time and senses in 
the service of a corrupt book. It 
gives the boys ideas that they can be- 
come heroes and desperadoes, and it 
instills in our young women danger- 
ous delusions about marriage, deser- 
tion of home, broken family ties, and 
scores of other things too terrible to 
mention. I am also afraid that this 
silly and damaging kind of literature 
is more generally read by young wo- 


men than by young men, and I do 
know that the young women, and 
older ones, too, are not conversant 
enough upon the happenings of our 
every-day life, thereby showing their 
lack of attention to newspapers. And 
now let us emphasize the fact that 
as you love your home, as you value 
your self-respect, and as you wish 
your character and high ideals to de- 
velop, you must not only guard 
against, but abstain from silly, 
trashy, dangerous and corruptible 
books and “yellow” journals of all 
kinds. Such literature is, I verily 
believe, the curse of our age and 
the greatest danger that now threat- 
ens us. JACK KLINARD. 


Guilford Co., N. C. 





One Reason. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Some time ago 
Jim Dorman remarked that it had 
been said that “America is on the 
eve of unmarried women, and he 
asked the female Chatterers why 
such is the ease. The young woman 
of to-day hesitates more and more 





newspapers, magazines and books 


before accepting the invitation to 


share the future life of the man 
whom she thinks to be her devoted 
lover. Why? Because she has so 
many opportunities to see the lives 
and homes of pure, innocent women 
wrecked and ruined by the very men 
who had sworn to love and protect 
them; the men in whose whole nature 
there should exist an instinctive prin- 
ciple for right-doing. But does this 
principle exist? No; in so very many 
cases it does not. These men, instead 
of giving to their wives the smiles 
and tender words which should be 
theirs, are bestowing them on other 
women; and when the wife ean en- 
dure it no longer, and resorts to the 
divorcee law, he pleads that she has 
been untrue to him. 

Well, suppose she has, has not she 
been lead on and on by some man 
who should have been true to some 
other woman? The man leads the 
woman because he is stronger than 
she. God made him so; but He made 
him stronger so he would be capable 
of protecting her and not to lead her 
to destruction. When man forgets 
his wife and seeks the company of 
other women he is simply deserting 
her and leaving her to be picked up 
by another man, with no more man- 
hood than he has; then she will be 
made to drink to the dregs the bit- 
terest cup pressed to woman’s lips. 
Aunt Jennie, it hasn’t been long 
since T heard a man say that “he 
would ‘take on’ with any young girl 
who would come to his home if he 
could get his wife out of the way.” 
They haven’t been married very long. 
Now what kind of a home do you 
think they will have? He also said 
that he would not carry things so far 
as to cause any unpleasantness in 
his home. If he has no more princi- 
ple than to do underhand things like 
that he will carry things too far be- 
fore he realizes it. Men of his stamp 
are only too numerous, and it is sad 
for the woman who weds them. Man 
wil] deceive till the last moment, and 
yihee In uk +ar- “rut wt. * _ Wore tl 
sometimes submits and sometimes she 
does not, but the one who does not 
certainly has her nerve with her. 


NAVAJO. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





A Word to Those Who Drink. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I am so glad 
that you are able to be with us again. 
The Progressive Farmer is my favor- 
ite paper. I look for the Social Chat 
the first thing. Papa has taken this 
paper ever since it was printed. Jack 
Klinard, I think, that some men 
have worse faults than women. 1 
think that getting drunk is worse 
than not keeping dressed up all the 
time. It is a greater sin and is send- 
ing many a man to destruction and 
starving their wives ad_ children, 
and causing them to freeze. Ah! 
Just think of the unhappiness of 
such families. I know that drink 


causes more unhappiness than not 
keeping dressed up. I would much 
rather. see a man or woman all 
ragged and dirty than a man dressed 
‘up lying in a ditch drunk. Young 
men, I would advise you to let the 
stuff alorie. You are only sinking 
your soul into hell. You had better 
stop just a moment and meditate. 
This is a warning to all who drink. 

Young men, those of you who have 
never tasted a drop of the cursed 
stuff, my advice is, “Let it alone.” — 

Will scme of the cousins please 
send me the ballad of “Southern ° 


Girl 2” 
COUNTRY. LARK. 
Tredell Co., N. CG. 








Christian Faith is a grand ca- 
thedral with divinely pictured win- 
dows. Standing without, you see no 
glory, nor 3an possibly any; stand- 
ing within, every ray of light reveals 
a harmony ef unspeakable splendors, 
—Hawthorne. 





Edueation is the life-long process 
of acquiring capacities for conduct. 
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IBLACK GOODS. 


Lots to pay to send here for. 

Dollar quality Black French 
Twine Cloth, 55¢. 

Seems like an awful big drop 
in the price, but the goods prove 
the statement. 

Lot $2.50 French Zibeline, 48 




















the finest makers. 6oc. 
vu. Theso...-, — eee he —— 3 ae “ 


fashionable as they were, but this 
price for the rich, elegant quality 
gives it value worth considering. 
Black French Violes, 50 inches 
wide, $1.00 —note the width. 
Black Panama, still wider—62 
inches—and goods of character, 


$1.25. 


A collection of wide Black Stuffs—s58- 
inch—at $1.00 a yard, so much more de- 
sirable than Black Goods as ordinarily 
bought for a Dollar bill we think it will 
pay yon to send for samples. 

Diamond and Check Worsteds, Pebble - 
Cloths and Thibet Cloth—all of the weight 


wanted now for coat suits 
Special high finish lustrous Black Broad- 


cloth 56 inches wide, sponged and shrunk 
ready for the need'e, $1.00 a yard. 
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Georgia State Fair. 
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f the Oldest American Pianos. 
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‘“*‘The IDEAL Piano 
of the South.” 


PIANOS. 





Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 


will make a special discount 

ome the price of all Pianos purchased 

direct, and will guarantee every in- 

strument perfectly satisfactory; if not, 
it can be returned at our ex pense. 

Catalogue with full information 


mailed upon request. 
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Black Broadcloths, $1 00 to 4.50 a yard. : 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Democracy justified itself again last Tuesday. 
You can’t fool all the people all the time, and 
sooner or later they set things right. Election 
day this year the people in a number of States 
had their reckoning with the bosses, and a number 
of ancient scores were settled. 

* * & * 
A Revolt Against Boss Rule. 


To illustrate, the writer went to New York last 
Tuesday, reaching there at night. As we passed 
Baltimore the returns coming in indicated the de- 
feat of the Gorman machine. In old Philadelphia 
the glare of a thousand bonfires told of the over- 
throw of the corrupt Republican oligarchy there. 
Coming into New York the noise of ten thousand 
horns and other instruments of noise (and tor- 
ture) celebrated the triumph of William Travers 
Jerome. And then if we had run over into the 
adjoining State of Ohio we might have joined in 
the rejoicing over the defeat of Governor Her- 
rick and Boss Cox; while away out in Utah the 
Mormon ecclesiastical machine shared the fate of 
political machines in the East. 

It was indeed a great day’s work the people did, 
and it will be a long time before the bosses forget 
it. Perhaps not for twenty years has there been 
such a widespread and well-defined movement to- 
ward political reform. And this after all was 
but natural. . People have grown tired of hearing 
of “graft,” of “frenzied finance,” of “the shame 
of our cities,” and they gave evidence last week 
of that deep moral sense that is the saving grace 
of America. It didn’t matter whether it was a 
Democratic machine in New York or Maryland, 
or a Republican machine in Pennslyvania or Ohio, 
or a church machine in Utah—the people were 
against them whatever the label, and they emulat- 
ed that traditional Irishman killing the circus 
snakes—“T kills ’em wherever I sees ’em!” 

* * * 


A Few Specific Examples. 


No wonder the Review of Reviews speaks of this 
independence as “the new note in polities.” It 
showed itself a year ago in the triumph of Folk 
in Misouri and Douglas in Massachusetts, and La- 
Follette in Wisconsin, and even more conspicu- 
ously in last Tuesday’s results. 

Think of it—that Pennsylvania which gave 
500,000 Republican majority November 8, 1904, 
should now give 100,000 majority for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for State Treasurer; that Ohio, 
in which Democratic candidates last year were 
hepelessly drafted for political death, should 
now defeat Myron T. Herrick by 25,000; that 
Hearst and Jerome, neither with a party behind 
him, should carry New York City in spite of Tam- 
many and Odell; and that Maryland should sac- 
rifice her desire to put the negro out of politics in 
order to save herself from building up a danger- 


ous machine. 
% * %* 


The New York Election. 


We may be unduly optimistic, and yet it looks 
to us as if we may say of the people last Wednes- 
day, as Goldsmith said of his village minister, that 
even their failings leaned to virtue’s side. In 
New York, for example, there are a good many 
reasons for wishing that Mr. Hearst should not 
be mayor. The moral tone of his papers is bad, 
and his personal morals are also much in doubt. 
Yet he stood, or professed to stand, for a correc- 
tion of the abuses by which many of the great 





corporations have fattened on ill-gotten gains— 
fought against these abuses more strenuously 
than did any other candidate. So it looks now as 
if the coming recount of the vote will show that 
Hearst was elected mayor. And likely he will 
make an unworthy record. But at any rate it was 
a popular revolution against graft and greed that 
caused the populace to turn to him as a possible 
instrument for setting matters right. 

It looks, we say, as if Hearst was elected. Tam- 
many is conscienceless, there was evidently a good 
deal of corruption, and a loss to McClellan of 
less than two votes in each of the 1,948 election 
districts would entirely dissipate his 3,485 major- 
ity. Wm. M. Ivins was the Republican candidate 
opposing Mr. Hearst of the Municipal Ownership 
ticket and McClellan of Tammany, and Ivins says 
Hearst was the victor and has taken charge of 
Hearst’s contest, while District Attorney Jerome 
is prosecuting all known violations of law. 

* * * 
Quay’s Machine and Hanna’s Are Smashed. 


Even more astonishing than the New York elec- 
tion, however, is the result in Pennsylvania. New 
York City has long been subject to periodical fits 
of independence, but Philadelphia had seemed to 
earn the title given it by Lincoln Steffens: “Cor- 
rupt and Contented.” From the time whereof our 
memory runneth not to the contrary, the Repub- 
lican machine has had undisputed sway. Now it 
goes down, and Mayor Weaver, who deserted the 
bosses and came over to the people’s side in the 
fight against the gas steal last spring, stands vin- 
dicated, The State machine in Pennsylvania also 
seemed hopclessly intrenched in power. Simon 
Cameron, we believe, founded it away back before 
our day, and Senator Quay fell heir to it and per- 
fected it, at his death Senator Bois Penrose suec- 
ceeding to its head. The fact that it has been 
routed at last is one of the finest results of last 
Tuesday’s elecion. 

Senator Hanna, too, was a man of the same 
type as Senator Quay, and his machine in Ohio 
was only a little less autocratic than Quay’s in 
Pennsylvania—and it has also gone down in the 
wreck, There was Boss Cox in Cincinnati, in 
league with the saloon element and so corrupt 
that even Secretary Taft repudiated him; every- 
body hoped for his defeat, but it was not thought 
possible that a Democratic Governor could be 
elected. But he was. 

* * * 


Maryland and Negro Suffrage. 


In Maryland negro disfranchisement. was_re- 
jected by the people, but as we have said, the ques- 
tion was not really on fair trial. With the pre- 
tended single purpose of disfranchising the ne- 
groes, Senator Gorman and his fellows concocted 
a scheme which gave registrars arbitrary power 
in deciding whether or not a would-be voter, white 
or black, had “satisfactorily explained” the Con- 
stitution, and with the Gorman element having 
complete authority, naming the registrars, this 
might have been a dangerous power. So in spite 
of our belief in negro disfranchisement, (and in 
spite of its name) we are not sorrowing over the 
defeat of the Poe amendment. The story is per- 
haps pretty accurately reported in the following 
Baltimore dispatch to the New York Globe: 

Baltimore, Nov. 8.—Senator Arthur Pue Gor- 
man’s machine, for thirty years in absolute con- 
trol of the Democrartic party in Maryland, has 
met with a disastrous defeat in this State. His 
disfranchising amendment, which was the chief 
issue of the campaign, was beaten in this city by 
a majority of about 20,000. Returns from coun- 


ties outside indicate an adverse majority of 2,000 
to 3,000 more. 

Gorman suffers a personal defeat because he 
practically forced the amendment upon the party 
and by so doing incurred the open opposition ot 
Governor Warfield, Atterney General Bryan, 
United States Senator Rayner, and other leading 
men of the party. In brief, he split his party 
and failed to carry out his purpose, which was to 
perpetuate machine control through the amend- 
ment. 





ttt crc. 

Governor Warfield and the majority of those 
Democrats who voted against the amend, 
would have supported a measure for the tliniins, 
tion of the negro vote only, but Gorman’s a ed 
gave the registration and election officers 4 bition 
which in a warty exigency could have been use| +, 


tO 


disfranchise whites as well as negroes, Thoysayc 


AES 


of Democrats voted with the Republicans acaiy 
it. 

The opponents of Gorman look for a reors.:,}- 
zation of the party, in which event Goversoy 
Warfield will loom up as a candidate for Uniy.) 
States Senator to succeed Gorman, 

% % * 


Figures that Loom Large in the Public Eye. 


Of course, now that the smoke of battle is lifted 
and the wreckage is cleared away, the figure 
which stands out most prominently is still that of 
William T. Jerome. People are even beginnine 
to talk of him as a Presidential possibility, I{> 
is a man of the same fearlessness and indepeqd- 
ence as Folk, and he has the advantage of the 
Missourian in having a more picturesque and 
magnetic personality and—most of all—in having 
his citizenship in the pivotal State of New York. 
The fact that he has defied Tammany is not ye- 
cessarily a bar to the honor, for Cleveland did the 
same thing; Tammany is popular nowhere, and 
apart from this, Jerome is a Democrat of thie 
straightest sect. 

As for the Republican nomination in 1908, Mr. 
Roosevelt has reiterated that it is his unalterable 
determination not to accept it, and we do not sce 
how he ean afford under any circumstances to 
violate this pledge to the people. Senator Taft 
by his repudiation of Boss Cox in Ohio has prob- 
ably put himself more closely in touch than any 
one else with this new independent note in poli- 
tics, and no doubt his hold on the masses has also 
been strengthened by his having bearded the lion 
in his den and declared for rate regulation at the 
recent American Railway Congress. Taft also is 
the ablest exponent of our present Philippine ypol- 
icy. Nevertheless Elihu Root resigned a $200,- 
C00 law practice to accept an $8,000 cabinet posi- 
tion when John Hay died. and people are stil) in 
duced to ask, “Doth Job fear God for naught” 
Root would undoubtedly be more acceptable to 
the corporation interests than Taft, and he is a 
man of extraordinary ability. Meanwhile, Vice- 
President Fairbanks is hoping and praying that 
the Presidential lightning will strike him—if that 
be a proper figure of speech in a case when a man 
is regarded as so much of an icicle as he. Le- 
yond a certain platitudinous ponderosity we have 
never found much in the “Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash” and it is not generally believed that he 
would make a conspicuously successful leader. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Our Prof. Kilgore’s one article on “Cottonseed: 
Their Fertilizing Value and the Proper Basis of 
I'xchange for Meal,” will prove itself worth a 
year’s subscription to many readers. The sub- 
stance of this article was used by us late in the 
season last spring—too late to be of much ser 
vice—and it has now been revised and brought up- 
to-date. It is worth filing away, and should be 
studied now by every cotton grower who wis!ics t0 
know what his prdoucts are worth. 

On page 3 we begin a notably instructive se! 
of articles, “My Favorite Breed and Why I Pref 
It.” First, the different breeds of hogs will be 
taken up, and each will find a champion to argu” 
its cause, and then the several breeds of cattle 
will be treated in the same way. ‘These debates 


7 


cannot fail to be very helpful to all farmers °24 
stockmen., 

Now that the tobacco farmers are so carnes!ly 
at work on the co-operative factory idea, people 
here and there are beginning to ask, Why should 


Lyol 


uot cotton farmers establish co-operative 0" 
factories? With the purpose of starting «i-¢>) 
sion we sent the clipping from the Texas Paso! 
to Mr. John P. Allison, and his reply is print" . 
page 5. We should like to have the views % 


others. 
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GROWING FEEDING STUFFS ON THE FARM. 


Economy in raising live stock demands the pro- 
duction of all “roughness” or roughage materials 
on the farm. By roughness or roughage, of 
course you understand bulky food, like hay, grass, 
clover, stover, ete. It is possible to purchase all 
roughage and yet make a financial success of 
erowing farm animals, but this certainly is not 
the surest way to succeed. Every farm should 
raise all its feed stuff. In deciding what for- 
age and grain crops to grow we should decide 
upon: 

1, The crops best suited to our soil and eli- 
mate. 

2, The crops best suited to our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. The craps that will give us most protein. 

4, The, ecréps that produce the most, 

5. The crops that will keep our soil in best con- 
dition. 

1. Crops Best Suited to Our Soil and Climate.— 
Farm crops, as very child of the farm knows, are 
not equally adapted to all soils and climates. 
Cotten cannot be produced where the climate is 
cool and the seasons short. Timothy and blue 
grass are most productive on cool, limestone soils. 
Cowpeas demand warm, dry soils. But in spite 
of climate limitations, nature has been gencrous 
in the wide variety of forage she has given us. 

Our aim should be to make the best use of what 
we have, to improve by selection and eare those 
species best adapted to our soil and climate, and 
hy better methods of growing and curing te se- 
cure greatest yields at least possible cust. 

2. Crops Best Suited to Our Line of Business.— 
A farmer necessarily becomes a specialist. He 
gathers those kinds of live stock about him which 
he likes best and which he finds most profitable. 
He should, in earrying on his business, do the 
same with crops. 

The suecessftl railroad manager determines 
by practical experience what distances his en- 
gies and crews ought to run a day, what coal 


bd . 
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ules best suit the needs of his road, what trains 
pay him best. These and a thousand and one 
other matters are settled by the special needs 
of his road. 

Ought the man who wants to make his farm 
pay be less prudent and less far-sighted? Ought 
he not to know his farm as the railroad manager 
knows his road? Should not his past failures 
and past triumphs decide his future? If he be a 
dairy farmer, ought he not by practical tests to 
settle for himself not only what crops are most 
at home on his land, but also what crops in his 
circumstances yield him the largest returns in 
milk and butter? If swine raising be his busi- 
ness, how long ought he to guess what crop on 
his lands yields him the greatest amount of hog 
food? Should a colt be fed on one kind of for- 
ave when the land that produced that forage 
would produce twice as much equally eood forage 
of another kind? All these questions the prudent 
farmer should answer promptly and in the light of 
wise experiments. 

5. Crops That Will Give us Much Protein.—It is 
the farmer’s business to grow all the grass and 
forage that his farm animals need. He ought 
never to be obliged to purchase a bale of forage. 
Moreover, he should grow mainly these crops that 
are rich in protein materials, such for example, 
as cowpeas, alfalfa, and clover. If these kinds 
of crops are produced on the farm, there will be 
little need of buying cotton seed meal, corn, and 
bran, for feeding purposes. 

4. Crops That Produce the Most.—We often eall 
a crop a crop without considering how much it 
yields, This is a mistake. We ought to grow, 
when we have choice of two, the one that is best 
and most productive. Corn, for instance, yields 
at least twice the quantity of feeding material 
an acre that timothy does. 


5. Crops That Will Keer Our Soil in Best Condi- 


tion.—A good farmer should always be thinking 
of improving his soil. He wants his land: to sup- 
port him and to maintain his children after he 
is dead. 

Since cowpeas, clover and alfalfa add atmos- 
theric nitrogen to the soil, and at the same time 
are the best feeding material, it follows that these 
crops should hold an important place 
in every system of crop: rotation. By proper ro- 
tating, by proper terracing, and by proper drain- 
age, land may be made to retain its fertility for 


generations. C. W. BURKETT. 





GETTING THE CHILDREN INTO THE SCHOOLS. 


After heavier taxes are voted, the school term 


shall we do with the parent who refuses to send 
his children? The State, of course, has a perfect. 
right to say that the child must ecome—has a per- 
fect right to say to the father: “Your child’s 
future welfare is menaced by your own ignorance 
and obstinacy; besides, as one ignorant person in 
a community pulls down the level of intelligence 
and progress for the whole community, so your 
failure to educate your child threatens my own 
future. I have compelled the people to support 
the school prepared for your child’s training: 
[ must compel you to give the child the opportun- 
ity to get this training.” 

All this, it seems to us, the State has a right to 
say to the delinquent parent. And yet we doubt 
if it is expedient for the State to say it; we doubt 
whether North Carolina or South Carolina, for 
example, should as yet take this ster. The time 
does not seem to us ripe for compulsory educa- 
tion. Something ought to be done, however, to 
bring out the children whose lives are being 
dwarfed and whose prospects are being blighted 
by the shortsightedness of their parents. And in 
the present state of affairs, it seems to us that 
nothing better can be done than to have every 
County Board of Edueation adopt Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 
3.2 foyners North “Caroltia’s “Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The other rules are not 
of general public interest; the ones to which we 
refer are as follows: 


“5. The teachers or principal of each school 
shall spend at least two days of the week prior 
to the opening of the school in visiting the pa- 
rents of the district and in soliciting the attend- 
ance of the children, and in explaining the rules 
and regulations of the schools, especially visiting 
the parents of those children who have not pre- 
viously attended school, or who have been irregu- 
lar in attendance during the previous school year. 
For such services the teachers shall receive not 
more than one dollar a day for not more than ten 
days. 

“§, Any teacher who shall by personal effort in- 
erease the average daily attendance of pupils from 
16 to 21 years old not less than 50 per cent dur- 
ing any year shall receive an increase in salary 
of 10 per cent; and any teacher who shall increase 
the average daily attendance of pupils from 16 
to 21 years old not less than 25 per cent, shall re- 
eeive an increase in salary of 5 per cent: Pro- 
vided, however, that the average daily attendance 
‘n each case shall not be less than 60 per cent of 
the census population. Such increase in salaries 
shall be allowed as additional apportionment to 
the district out of the general fund. 

“7 The maximum salary allowed teachers in 
each district shall be reduced by 10 per cent for 
each month that shows an average daily attend- 
ance of less than 50 per cent of the census, un- 
less the County Superintendent is satisfied after 
careful investigation that the teacher has made all 
reasonable effort to increase the attendance. 

“3 Teachers shall report to the Chairman of 
the School Committee and to the County Super- 
intendent at the close of the first month the 
names of all children who have not attended 
school, the cause of their absence, and the effort 
made to secure their attendance. No voucher for 
salary shall be approved by the County Superin- 
tendent unless this report has been promptly 
made, and unless he is satisfied that the teacher 
has made every reasonable effort to find out the 
cause of the absence of all such pupils, to remove 





| the cause and to bring the children into school.” 


lengthened, the schoolhouse improved—what then, 


WHERE TO BUY GOODS CHEAPLY AND SAFELY. 


In The Progressive Farmer’s advertising col- 
umns we have virtually a great department store, 
where the farmer can buy everything he needs 
cheaply and safely. In almost every issue of The 
Progressive Farmer you will find this notice: 

“The advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 
are men and firms of known reliability, and will 
do as they promise. When writing for catalogues, 
prices, ete., and especially when you write to 
make purchases, please remember to say, ‘I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer.’ ” 

This notice is not used merely to fill up: space. 
It means what it says. We believe our advertis- 
ers are trustworthy, and we wish our readers to 
patronize them. And when you do patronize 
them, we wish you to tell them that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer introduces you. : 

We wonder if our readers realize how careful 
we are to protect them from frauds and swindles. 
If they do not, a little illustration may help. One 
morning last week we returned a $10 check sent 
by a Cincinnati firm who wished to advertise an 
opium cure. We did not regard the thing ag re- 
liable, and so sent back the money. By the same 
mail we sent back a remittance sent by a Phila- 
Celphia house which we believe to be reliable, but 
about which we did not feel sure enough to justify 
us in inserting an ad. And the same day and 

for the same reason we returned an order from a 
trustworthy Chicago advertising agency. And 
the very next day we turned down a paying con- 
tract from a South Carolina firm because we did 
not know anything as to the honesty of the con- 
cern which sought admission to our columns. 
You haven’t read our paper properly until you 
have read the ads. They will save you just as 


much money as the reading columns. And so 
we repeat again: 


“The advertisers in The Progressive Farmer are 
men and firms of known reliability, and will do 
as. they promise. When writing for catalogues, 
prices, etc., and especially when you write to 
make purchases, please remember to say, ‘I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer,’ ” 





Is a young man in the habit of writing verses! 
Then the presumption is that he is an inferior 
person. For, look you, there are at least nine 
chances in ten that he writes poor verses. Now 
the habit of chewing on rhymes without sense and 
soul to match them is, like that of using any 
other narcotic, at once a proof of feebleness and 
a debilitating agent. A young man can get rid 
of the presumption against him afforded by his 
writing verses only by convincing us that they are 
verses worth writing—From “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Four Rules of Happiness. 


In an imaginary discourse with Izaak Walton, 
printed in one of his books, Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
puts these words into the mouth of the old fisher- 
man-—four rules of happiness: 

First. You shall learn to desire nothing in the 
world so much but that you can be happy without 
it. 

2. You shall seek that which you desire only 
by such means as are fair and lawful, and this will 
leave you without bitterness toward men or shame 
before God. 

3. You shall take pleasure in the time while 
vou are seeking, even though you obtain not im- 
mediately that which you seek; for the purpose 
of a journey is not only to arrive at the goal, but 
also to find enjoyment by the way. 

4. When you attain that which you have desired, 
vou shall think more of the kindness of your for- 
tune than of the greatness of your skill. This will 
make you grateful. and ready to share with others 
that which Providence hath bestowed upon you; 
and truly this is both reasonable and profitable, 
for it is but little that any of us would catch in 
this world were not our’ luck better than our 


deserts. 





A prominent Southern lawyer who had just re- 
pented of his wild ways and joined the church 
was called upon in a religious meeting to pray. 
He started off very well, but did not know how to 
stop. After asking the divine blessing on every- 
thing he could think of, with a determined effort, 
he finally ended with these words: “Yours truly, 





P. Q. Mason.”—Harper’s Weeklv. 







































































































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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| {Poultry 
Supplies. 


“3 If you want eggs during the win- 
a ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


3 Meat Meal, 

Z Beef Scraps, 

3 Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


s to take the place of the insects, 
| worms; etc., which poster get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELLS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue te!l- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
5 with Poultry. 


; T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 





4 RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA, 
a We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 


Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
readin Powders, Poultry 


Remedies, etc. 
Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 
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Built for Business 


ee engines and boilers are built for 
knocks and durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every improve- 
ment that experience has shown to be of 


se. value. For general 
Write nef weg e Hf all-round service 


3 and Threshers. 
vce. }// FARQUHAR 
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a (as FARM FENCES 
i like farm buildings, should be 


ermanent improvements. 
roperly erected, should outlast 





SSS Base Baer Tone ee AVS 
X ment. We make it. Let us tel! 
} to you about it. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,Box 4272 Adrian,Mich. 





; for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2ft.,2to3ft and 3to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty, Elberta, Crawfords Karly and Laie, 
Heaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
: as long as they last, low enough for any one 
‘f to purchase. 1 to 2 ft., $12.60 per thousand; 2 
. to 3ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
a thousand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hundred. 
Fs We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums, 

16 varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to3 

ft., $3.00 per hundred; up to 5 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 
hundred. A large lot of Cherry, about 16 
Varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 6 ft., 
$8.00; 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 
: These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
eB to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
“3 sure to place your order quick as they will 
= soon go at these prices. 


B - Startown Nursery Company, 
= NEWTON, N. C, 


; STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
ea Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher- 
man Heights, Tenn. 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, ‘ - 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire, First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue 


Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 


TO N of seed. Quick maturing and will 


. - Nake three bales per acre. 








Every farmer write to B. W. 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
4 SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 


“*mmission to reliable men who wish to so- 
“scriptions among their neighbors 


_ i ide ~articulars, address 
and friena, “VE FARMER 
. > For, ‘Weigh, N.C, 
) 2 THe. QAnnes. 
Be. 





the posts. Should stand not only 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees. 


FAIRS AND FARMERS’ MEETINGS IN GEORGIA. 





The State Fair at Atlanta, the Great 


Macon Fair, and the Georgia Dairy 


and Live Stock Association. 


Messrs. Editors: This last part 
of October has been full of Fairs for 
Georgia. First the State Fair at At- 
lanta, with President Roosevelt for 
the drawing card, which will long be 
remembered as the time when a wave 
of good feeling swept over the cot- 
ton States for the strenuous Presi- 
dent, and when we see, hear and 
know him, we are “delighted.” 

The State or county fair is a great 
educator—possibly the greatest for 
the farmer—when connected with a 
properly organized farmers’ insti- 
tute (of course 1 mean next to our 
farm journals). But the average ag- 
riculturist has unmistakably instincts 
and “must be shown.” Now the one- 
horse, two-horse and the twelve 
county exhibits are a revelation to 
all, The stock was fewer in numbers 
by half than some former State 
Fairs have in Atlanta, but was re- 
markably good. <All was from the 
South, and shows what can be done. 
The experience of Northern exhibi- 
tors with the tick, especially at the 
Charleston Exposition three years 
ago, seems to have debarred them 
from exhibiting, and we lose the 
grand opportunity of rubbing up 
against stock from other sections, 
thus bringing out the good points 
of all. 

“The Macon Farmers’ and Live 
Stock Fair” was along the same lines. 
and being under one management, 
showed possibly more uniformity 1 
fair management. No fair can de 
ifself justice with two heads. It is 
an abnormal situation we have here 
in Georgia. I hope the State Legis- 
lature will take hold of the State 
Fair, locate it and build it buildings 
at least. Then let the State Board of 


Agriculture widen itself out, occupy 
the ground that properly belonge te 


such a board and have live men rep- 
resenting every county, and we can 
have a Fair in Georgia coming along 
in some degree to other State Fairs. 
Of course we -eannot expect right 
away to invest half a million, and to 
have hundreds of buildings as do the 
great Western Fairs, but we can 
have the greatest object lesson for 
the South every October. Our pre- 
miums are large enough, and if 
spread over, as is usual in lists, would 
excel many Western Fairs. But we 
seem to be nailed to the county ex- 
hibit idea; hence four-fifths of our 
State do not show. Once this was 
necessary, but it is a question wheth- 
er it is any longer. 

Epecially notable was the program 
of our Eleventh Annual Dairymen’s 
and Live Stock Meeting at Macon. 
This association has for years been 
bringing the best speakers known. 
We have had Governor Hoard twice 
and D,. S. Henry three years ago, 
and now this magnificent»list of our 
ablest educators for the South. Some 
of the papers presented were as fol- 
lows: 

Leguminous Forage Plants—Prof. 
J. F. Duggar, Director Alabama Ex- 
periment Station. 

Dairy Farming in Georgia—Mr. 
W. Gettys, Athens, Tenn. 

Diversification Farms of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in the 
South—Prof. W. J. Spillman. . 

Problems in Milk Produection—Col. 
L. 8. Hardin. Louisville, Ky. 

Beef anc& Pork Production—Prof. 
Andrew M. Soule, Director Virginia 
Experiment Station. | 

Feeding the Dairy Cow—Prof. B. 
H. Rawl, Dairy Division U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Farm Separator in Dairying— 
Prof. Ed. H. Webster, Chief of Dairy 
Division, U. S. Dert. of Agriculture. 





_ Fairm Dairy Buttermaking—Prof, 
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John Miche]s, Professor of Dairying 
and Animal] Husbandry, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

‘Farm and Village Improvement— 
Miss Annie Blalock, “Resthaven 
Farm,” Yatesville, Ga. 

L OC. WADE. 


Cornelia, Ga. 





Price Increased on Everthing a News 
paper Office Uses. 


The following from the Marshville 
Home tells a big truth in but few 
words. Everything in the newspaper 
line has gone up except the news- 
paper itself, and printers are com- 
pletely at the mercy of trusts. The 
Home says: 

“Printing establishments that are 
handicapped by labor trusts, type 
trusts, machinery trusts, ink trusts, 
paper trusts, etc., know what it is to 
be ‘pulled’ for all they are worth. 
Last week we ordered a lot of new 
type to meet the demands of our 
work and when the bill came it was 
rut down at seventy-four cents a 
pound! And it doesn’t take but half 
a handful to weigh a pound. The 
trust could make money at twenty- 
five cents a pound, but they like 
seventy-four cents better, and the 
publishers have to grin and bear it. 
A year or two ago we bought from 
an independent type concern two 
hundred pounds of new type that is 
as good as anybody’s type, at twenty- 
one cents a pound, but we ean’t get 
it that way now. It’s the same old 
tale—the independent concern sold 
out to the trust and quit business.”— 
Concord Times. 





When Sending Money Remember That: 


We are responsible for all money 
sent by postoffice money order, ex- 
press money order or registered let- 
ter. 

When sending your. renewal, be 
sure to give exactly the name on 
label and postoffice to which the 
copy of your paper you receive is 
sent. 

Address all business correspond- 
ence to and make money orders pay- 
able to “The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C.,” and not to any indi- 
vidual connected with the paper. 

Two weeks are required after 
money is received before date on 
your label, which answers for # re- 
ceipt, ean be changed. If not prop- 
erly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 

It is not necessary for us to send 
a receipt for vour subscription. The 
date your subscription is naid to is 
plainly printed on your address label. 


AGRICULTURAL L | i ' 


AND BUILDERS’ 


Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


Felisworth Lime Works, 
MRS. REEVES CATT, Staunton, Va. 


WANTED. 


Wanted in a family of three 
people a white woman for cook 
and a white woman for nurse, 
Must be member of some church. 

Address A. W., 
Postoffice Box 507, Raleigh, N. C. 





















$ -80 F ~~ 
F 2 200 E 3 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day, 
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“They are a Success”’ 


Thousands shot them last season b: 


gun. Will not mutilate at short range. 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER FREE 
U.M.C. cartridges are gnarant ced. tao sty 
arins when U. M.C. cartridges are Used ass it: 
onlabels. | 





THE UNION METALLIC I 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. hen 


Agency: 313 Broadwoey, | - 





they give an open pattern, even in a c..c ed 
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with four inch 
steel wheels, 
Saves labor, 
horse tlhesh 
y andrepuirs, 
Tires neither 
Swell, shrink 
Se nor run off. 


STEEL WHEELS 


Straight or Staggered Spokes, 
1 The best repair for your old wagon. 
yy } Made to fit any axle. All sizes. 
Rj Any width oftire. They earntheir 
Ej coston any farm. Catalogue tree, 
3 EMPIRE MFC.CO., 
Box122CQuincy, Ill. 


FARMERS? HANDY WAGoH 
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ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING! 

WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS > 

LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP } 

STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. Write For Prices } 

Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps , 

ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS., 
(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. | 


\~-P.0.Box 34 ~ ATLANTA. GA. -~ 
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THE DIXIE PEA HULLER || 












For to years has held its su 

periority over ail others, thou 

‘ sands have been sold. 

Me Mae greater capecity 
" 






than any other hand 
power huller. 
More in use than any other. 
"te Hulls peas from the pods. 
Write 


“SANDERS MFG. CO. Dalton; Ga. . 



















NAVASSA FERTILIZERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NAVASSA GUANO CO. 














Best 
Fertilizers 
"WUl4egW 
uo 





Sold Everywhere. See Agents, o 
Write 


NAVASSA GUANO 00. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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_PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 








SNAPSHOTS FROM A PROGRESSIVE SECTION. 








Good Roads and Good Farming in Old Mecklenburg—Cotton Growers 
tion Thoroughly Organized—A Word About the Recent Fair 


Messrs. Editors: I have for some 
weeks been “riding the circuit;” J 
have enjoyed some parts of a preach- 
er’s life who has a circuit—that is, 
I have found a_ cordial welcome, 
pleaty of fried chi¢ken and other 
vvod wholesome food, and some big 
fluity feather beds and soft downy 
warm blankets—most delightful com- 
biuations to afford rest and comfort 
io a weary mau. 

Quite often I wished there was 
several of me, that I might divide up 
sy as to be able to accept the many 
invitations I had to spend the nights, 


I know my county pretty well; per-| ] 


haps I have a personal acquaintance 
with as mary men in my coiinty as 
any man; so when I began this ride 
over Mecklenburg I knew that doors 
would be open to me at any place 
where night caught me. It was so. 
Doors not only opened, but a most 
cordial weleome was extended. 

You readers who do not live in the 
State of Mecklenburg must excuse 
me if my expressions of pride of love 
of admiration for my éountry arid 
my people appear extravagant to 
vou. Now, if you could have been 
with me as I drove over the smooth 
macadam roads, miles atid miles of 
it, no mid, no steep hills, roads 
graded and built up for the comfort 
and ease of the teams; pass with me 
by the snug homes of our farmers, 
see the good dwelling houses, many 
of them handsome enough for a place 
on a city street, and the big barns— 
yes, SO many new barns and painted 
barns, built for econvenience—and 
notice the teams, strong fat mules 
drawing big loads on good wagons, 
vr stepping along in front of big 
turn plows or harrows. Yes, my 
friend, had you been with me on this 
round you would not condemn me 


for my expression of admiration for 
Mecklenburg, the greatest ~ovave~ 


between Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. Come t6 see us; you will find 
that I never overdraw the picture o 
this go-up-head section, 

Our county is taking a very active 
interest in the Southern Cotton 
Growers’ Association,Fatmers, Clubs. 
at branches of the Association, are 


now organized in nearly every town- business is gambling) he will find 


ship. The organizing will be com- 
pleted for the county in a very short 
time, and then Mecklenburg will be 
ready to profit by the good work 
being done by the Association. Our 
farmet's look beyénd the mete ques- 
tion of cotton and the price thereof. 
Of course they intend to keep a 
watchful eye on the cotton interest, 
but from these township clubs an im- 
proved condition of agricultural, so- 
cial and intellectual interest is re- 
spected, 

Certainly good will result to any 
neighborhood where the neighbors 
meet often in a body to discuss mat- 
ters concerning the general welfare 
of the community. 

Every one of these clubs have se- 
lected a member, whose duty it will 
be to provide agricultural literature 
for distribution to the members of 
the club, and this one feature will 
bring forth immense good and will 
be the means of great improvement 
to farming. 

And it is a good thing anyway for 
neighbors to meet often and become 
acquainted and learn of the good 
traits of character of each other. It 
will create a warmer feeling for one 
another and drive away that selfish 
feeling which grows upon a man 
who does not know his neighbor. 

Had I time I would tell of the 
great Fair which was held in the 
State of Meclenburg October 24th- 
27th. Talk about a “State Fair,” 
now we had it, Nothing its equal has 


al 


Associa- 


ever been seen in the Carolinas; the 
exhibits were of the high order and 
& great variety. I think men who go 
to the trouble to place exhibits at a 

air ate entitled to considerable 
notice. If If can recall sufficient 
worthy exhibits I will later on write 
a bit of the men (and their exhibits) 
who made our Fair so interesting. 

Women exhibitors—oh, yes, lots of 
them—and they deserve greater cred- 
it for their part, but I am not the 
chap to write of their work. T don’t 
know a chair tidy from a table cen- 
ter-piece, and don’t intend to get the 
adies to laughing at me. 

3 C. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





A Big Yield of Cottoi. 


: Says the Tarboro Southerner: 
We know of one farmer who has 
made eighteen bales of cotton on ten 
acres, and his friends are of the 
opinion that, when the picking is 
over, and the cdtton all weighed, he 
will have made twenty 400-pound 
bales on those ten aéres. This is 
due to deep plowing, rotation, gen- 
erous fertilization and proper culti- 
vation: 
_ “Peas preteded the cotton, Cow 
lot manure was spread over and then 
other fertilizers. This land was fer- 
tilized a second time with marked 
benefit, repaying the expenses, the 
farmer says, six to one.” 

The “cotton crop could easily be 
doubled, by such methods as _ the 
above. While doubling the produc- 
tion isn’t all desirable, if two bales 
te the acre can be produced, it is 
better to work ten acres and get 
twenty bales than to work twenty 
acres for the same number of bales. 
The other ten acres can be used for 
something Ise.-—The Landmark. 





Don't Speculate. 


At least nlnét} men Gut of one 
hundred who speculate in cottoti lose 
money. The man who thinks he knows 
all about cotton may at first make 
some money, but if he sticks to the 
gambling (fot all the cotton margin 


that “at the last it stingeth like a 
serpent and biteth like an adder.” 
The farmer. who holds his cotton in 
the expectation of higher prices be- 
cause of bad crop conditions is doing 
the .propet thing in view of the ac- 
tion of the Southiertt Association. 
The farmer who puts up money on a 
bet that cotton will go up is doing 
a very dangerous thing, and is very 
near the gambling line, if not over 
the border line. The professional 
betters ate on the spot dnd they can 
sell quick and shift their position. If 
there is money to be made, they Il 
eet it, but the farmer is at his home 
and if it were right to gamble on the 
price of cotton, he ought not to do 
it beeause it will work demoraliza- 
tion.—News and Observer. 





How many of the farméts of the 
county made note of the exhibit of 
Mecklenburg-grown rice at the Fair 
this week? The rice was grown by a 
colored man whose father is a rice 
planter in South Carolina. He has 
shown that rice can be grown in 
Mecklenburg as successfully as 
wheat. Our farmers have only to 
try their hand at its one time, and 
rice culture in Mecklenburg will] be a 
go.—Charlotte Chronicle. 








exJIOD, big “mealy”’ potatoes 

















































can not be produced with- 
out a liberal amount of PoTasH 
in the fertilizer—not less than 


ten per cent. It must be in the 
form of Sulphate of PoTasH of 
highest quality. 


“Plant Food” and “Truck Farming” are two practical 
books which tell of the successful growing of potatoes and the 


other garden truck—sent free to those who write us for them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
New York—93 Nassau Street, or Atlanta, Ga.—22}4 So. Broad Street. 


JAMES T. GANTT, 


The Original Inventor 














At the solicitation 
of Col. R. J. Reds 
ding, of the Geor- 
gia Experiment 
Station, we put 
thia double box, 
combined drill on 
the market over 
four years ago— 
our single box hav- 
ing been used prior f 
to this. ace 4 
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The Gantt Combined Grain and Fertilizer Distributer is the Best 


Ever Put Upon the Market. Prevents Winter Killing. 


The GANTT DRILL has two conveyors: one for the grain and one for the © 
ano. This enables dirt to be put between the grain and fertilizer. We also 
urnish, free of charge, arow marker or gauge, making all of the rows the 
same distance apart. We guarantee satisfaction. Callon your merchant, or 


writethe GANTT MANUFACTURING CO., Macon, Ga. 














The manufacture of Fertilizers is not 
an incidental feature of our business—it is 
our SPECIALTY. Our equipment, long 
experience, and expert knowledge in the 
wnanufacture of our goods, enables us to 
produce the best goods for your crops. 


Try them and you will always want them. 
| 


































§ VIRGINIA-GAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


L. A. CARR, MGR., DURHAM, N. C. 


Ask your dealer for V-C. goods, and 


take no other. Send us your name for 


our mailing list so you will get our 1906 


Almanac. 








Christ has come to live in the 
hearts of men, and by that presence 
He makes them priests unte Him- 
self.—Revy, H. I. Rasmus. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


Miss Alice Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, denies the reports 
that she is engaged to Congressman 
Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio. 

President Roosevelt told a delega- 
tion of residents of Oklahoma that 
he would recommend in his forthcom- 
ing message to Congress single 
Statehood for Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories. 

The story of the massacre and hor- 
rible treatment of Jews in Russia is 
too revolting for description; the 
mobs slew men, women and children; 
the list of dead is enormous, the 
wounded alone numbering 5,657; of 
the mob attacking the Jews 120 were 
killed. 


Telegrams from Pekin to Japan- 
ese papers say movements to over- 
throw the present Chinese dynasty 
are developing with incredible rapid- 
ity. On October 16th a portion of 
Pekin was closed. Foreigners were 
allowed to pass the guarded gates, 
but natives were closely scrutinized. 


Reports from nearly all election 
precincts in Nebraska have been re- 
ceived, and it is apparent that Let- 
ton (Republican), candidate for Su- 
preme Judge, has a plurality of 18,- 
000 over Hastings (Fusionist). This 
plurality is double that given the 
Republican candidate for Supreme 
Judge two years ago. 


Salt Lake City dispatch: The 
American party, founded for the ex- 
press purpose of overthrowing the 
influence of the Mormon Church in 
municipal affairs, gained a complet 
victory in the election. Ezra Thomp- 
son was elected mayor by a plurality 
of 925 over Richard P. Morris (Dem- 
ocrat and Mormon), who was a candi- 
date for re-election. 


Commissioner of Pensions Warner 








mo PHS? Poke BEplenine? BONN THEE 


was 996,270, which is a decrease of 
941 over the previous month. Dur- 
ing the month of September 2,759 
pensioners died. Of this number, 2,- 
003 were survivors of the Civil War. 








Lost, $49.50. 

“I cannot recommend your Tetterine 
enoug. I had 4 ere on my face and 
head so bad that I could not do any work in 
three months, and I tried the doctors, and 
my doctor’s bill is fifty dollars. A friend 
told me to oe some of your Tetterine, and I 
did so and it has entirely cured me. I re- 
commend it to every one.” 

William H. Alderman, Laston P. O. (Bul- 
— ) Ga. a 

etterine costs 50 cents. Your druggist or 
from J. T. SHUPIRINE, Savannah, - 


NOTHING CONVINCES LIKE 

ADEMONSTRATED CLAIM 

IT HAS BEEN PROVEDTIME 
AND AGAIN THAT 


CKTERRY C0 SHOES 
PAF FORD 
EY PERFECT 
COMFORT 
LONG WEAR 
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The total number of Civil War vet- 
erans now carried on the rolls -is 
680,917. But for the Spanish War 
pensioners the roll would now be 
showing a perceptible decrease. 


St. Petersburg dispatch: Pros- 
pects are growing brighter for a 
working combination between Count 
Witte and the conservative faction 
of the Constitutional Democrats and 
with the wing of the Zemstvoists 
which has been left behind in the 
rapid development of the reform 
ideas of successive congresses. 


Gastonia Gazette: No wonder our 
people are organizing life insurance 
companies upon the heels of the 
startling disclosures in New York. 
Richard A. McCurdy and his son 
drew in one year from the Mutual 
Life $271,800. The Governors of the 
fifty-one States get only $234,000 a 
year. John A. McCall gets $100,006 
a year from the New York Life, 
Paul Morton gets $80,000 a year from 
the Equitable. President Roosevelt 
gets $50,000 a year, members of the 
©abinet $8,000, Senators and Con- 
gressmen $5,000 each. All of which, 
observes Collier's Weekly with fine 
sarcasm, goes to show “how much 
greater men it must take to run an 
insurance company than to run the 
United States.” ‘ 


New York Globe: November ‘7th 
was a bad day for “the bosses,” and 
will be long remembered for the 
downfall of three great political or- 
ganizations which a year ago seem- 
ed impregnable. The late Senator 
Matthew Stanley Quay’s machine, 
now controlled by Senator Boise 
Penrose, has been routed not only in 
the city of Philadelphia, but in the 
State of Pennsylvania, by the Weaver 
forees; the Cox machine has been 
smashed in Cincinnati, and in Mary- 
land the route of the Gorman organi- 
zation is complete. William Berry, 
the Democratic and Reform eandi- 
date for State Treasurer, has to the 
Efe AR Abt te SRT ta do ett 
and Senator Gorman’s disfranchising 
amendment has been rejected by 
more than 20,000 votes, Incidentally 
Cox, the Cincinnati boss, who was de- 
nounced a few days ago in a remark- 
able speech delivered in Ohio by See- 
retary Taft, has announced his with- 
drawal from polities, and Tom lL. 
Johnson has been re-elected mayor 
of Cleveland for a third term by 
5,000 majority. 





6,483,486 BALES. 


Staple Drops 40 Points Following Gin- 
ners’ Report—Rallies. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 8.—The 


Census Bureau issued a bulletin to- 
day showing that up to November 
Ist 6,483,646 bales of cotton had been 
ginned in this country. Round bales 
are counted as half bales. 

The figures are the result of tele- 
graphic reports made by agents of 
the Census Bureau from all the cot- 
ton-growing States... Owing to the 
fact that no report was made in No- 
vember, 1904, comparative statistics 
are not available. The last previous 
report for the present year, showing 
results to October 18th, last, gave 
4,940,728 bales. The figures, accord- 
ing to to-day’s bulletin, for the va- 
rious States, are as follows: 

Alabama, 815,457; Arkansas, 211.- 
113; Florida, 48,218; Georgia, 1,132, 
380; Indian Territory, 135,782: Ken. 
treky, 305; Louisiana, 231,249: Mis. 
sissippi, 510,077; Missouri, 14.181: 
North Carolina, 488,921; Oklahoma. 
144,889; South Carolina, 822,140: 
Tennessec, 109.247; Texas, 1,692,24¢ 
and Virginia, 7,479. 

A break of 30 to 40 points in the 
local cotton market followed the an. 
nouncement of the figures of the gin. 
ners’ report, January selling down 
to 11.06 cents, and March to 11.25, 
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If You Are Sick Write for 
FREE MEDICAL ADVICE. 











Where You May 


DR. HATHAWAY 
Recognized as the Oldest 
Established and Most 


Reliable Specialist,  _2C72€22CE. 


You Can Recetve Medtcal Counsel and Advice 


No Matter With What Disease You Are Affiicteg 


trom 


an Expert Specialist Without Expense, No Matipy 


Reside. Nearly 2 5 Years Er. 


Reputation Firmly Established. 





Send Your Name and Address for a Booklet on Your Disease, 


As you well know, if you have a consulta- 
tion with your local doctor, he will charge 
you anywhere from $1.00 to $25.00, and too, 
the advice you will receive from Dr. Hatha- 
way will be of some real benefit to you. If 
you are unwell, do not know just what is the 


matter with you, or if you have a djseac 

that has not responded to other inate 
about which you would like to consult With 
an expert specialist, sitdown and write J) 

Hathaway, explaining your chief s\ mptoms 
and he will counsel and advise you—advice 
that will do you some good and, too, it wij] 





cost you nothing whatever. 


The Most Reliable and Successful 
Specialist in the South. 


Dr. Hathaway is without doubt the most 
expert, reliable and successful specialist in 
the South to-day. He treats the chronic dis- 
eases of men and women only such as Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Nervous Ex- 
haustion, (Lost Vitality) Rheumatism. 
Specific Blood Poison, (Syphilis) Heart 
Disease, Stricture, Catarrh of the Different 
Organs, Varicocele. Urinary Disorders, 


Stomach, Bowel and Liver Complaints, | 


Skin Diseases, etec., diseases puculiar to 
women and other chronic and private dis. 


eases. His method of treatment for these 
diseases is thoroughly scientific and are the 
results ot neagly 25 years of hard study and 


devotion to hissperiaity. No matter where 
you may go you will find no better medica] 
aid or advice, and it will be to vour advan. 
tage to write and take advantage of this free 





offer. 


Successful Plan of Home Treatment. 


Dr Hathaway has originated a plan ofhome 
treatment which places at the disposal of 
every sufferer, no matter where they may re- 
side, the services of an expert specialist; so if 
you are afflicted, be sure to write him. He 
will take pleasure in advising you whether 
you take treatment or not, so have no hesi- 
tancy whatever in writing him. He will 














FOR EMERGENCIES AT HOME 
And for a ~~ gum Farm 


The Creat Antiseptic | 


615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


also send each person writing him a valua- 
bie book on their disease. His new publica. 
tion on Nerve and Brain Exhaustion should 
be in the hands of every man, sick or well, 
write for it—itis free Be sure to write with. 
out delay. Everything strictly confidential, 
Address DR. HATHAWAY « CU.,55 Inman 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Price, 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 
Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
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2; Ball Bearing, $20.50; 


Sewing Machines, $16.50; $17.50; $18.50; 


$22.50; $23.50. 


Big Saving in Pianos and Organs 


Buggies $35.00 up. Wagons $22.50 up. 
Buggy Harness, all prices. Cook Stoves 
$11.50 up. Wire and Wire Fence 4 
wholesale prices. Groceries, Farm In- 
plements, Tools and Machinery at whole- 
sale prices. No general price list. Let 
me know first what you want and I will 


quote prices. 





CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 
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GRISWOLD ‘tii; FENCE 
MESH 

«is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 

weave the fence in our own mills. 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest 22 
most enduring ever known on fence. 
wire throughout, stays 6 or Yin. aperi, spac 
distribution, like a brick wali, to give 8 
Strength. Adapts itself to hil.= 
some, 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct irc 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if yo 


Co. 


Special atten: 


Heavy steel 
ing an 
reatest 
or gullies. Hand- 
strong, durable. Made in cil heights and for 
om factory: 


u write 


64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 
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STATE NEWS 


“ROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


Mr, Geo. W. Watts, who gave $30,- 
000 to build the Watts Hospital oc 
Durham, has given $10,000 to build 
an additon to the hospital. 


Miss Mary E. Page has presented 
the town of Aberdeen with a $3,000 
library in the memory of her father, 
the late Col. A. F. Page, and has 
placed its management in the hands 
of a board of directors to be named 
by hereslf. 

Charlotte Chronicle: Farmer Van- 
derbilt, at Asheville, pays most of his 
atteution to forestry and science ef- 
fects. Farmer Cone, at Blowing 
Rock, is devoting his efforts to sup- 
plying the country with apples. Both 
are dving a great work for the State, 
but we believe that for real promo- 
tion of mountain interests, Farmer 
Cole stands ahead of Farmer Van- 
derbilt. 


The Postofiece Department has is- 
sued an order changing the names 
of postotfices at two towns in Kast- 
erm Carolina. Roeky Point will in 
the future be Berryville, the name 
having been changed on aceount of 
its similarity to Roeky Mount. South 
Washington will hereafter be Watha, 
this change being made because there 
isa town in the State known as 
Washington. 


Charlotte News: District Attor- 
ney A. It, Holton is to have four 
years more tenure of office. Pro- 
vided, of course, he so desires. And 
the faithful who have been standing 
close beside the “pie-counter” may as 
well cast their sails in another direc- 
tion. The News learns from a 
source that is thoroughly reliable 
that President Roosevelt has taken 
a hand in the fight that has been, 
and is now, being waged against 
the district attorney, and he has said 
if Mr. Holten desires a reappoint- 
ment he shall get it. 


Asheboro has tried its hand at re- 
strictive Jaws. One act prohibits 
minors under the age of fifteen go- 
ing on the streets or in the public 
places ofter 9 o’elock at night from 
May Ist to October 1st, and after 
§p.m. any other time, unless accom- 
panied by parent or guardian, or 
holding written consent of such pa- 
rent or guardian. Another ordinance 
prohibits the sale of anything on 
Sunday except medicines or neces- 
sities for the sick, and ice, and also 
prohibits boot-blacks plying their 
trade on the streets Sunday, or so- 
liciting patronage in a loud or bois- 
terous manner, 


Statesville Landmark: Judge Pur- 
nell’s decision at Raleigh last week 
In the police court justice case is 
timely, The last Legislature passed 
an act giving police court justices at 
Asheville and Raleigh enlarged juris- 
diction, so that these justices can 


sentence to terms of imprisonment 
longer than thirty days and impose 
a fine ercater than $50, which is the 
mit of the jurisdiction of an ordi- 
ary magistrate or mayor. In the 
Case in point the Raleigh justice had 
fined a woman $100 and had sen- 
teneed prisoners to the roads for 


terms of six and nine months. This 
act was tested in the State court and 
Was upheld, and now Judge Purnell 
holds that it is not a violation of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Col. Olds: One of the ablest North 

arolinians was chatting about the 
hegrocs and the curtailment of the 
electoral franchise so far as they are 
Concerned. He said very pithily: “I 


certainly behaved well about this 
matter. Those who ean vote have 
not crowed over the less fortunate 
but have been modest, 
ticians have not been ‘mouthy,’ but 
on the contrary, quiet. The mass of 
the negroes disfranchised have be- 


Negro poli-« 


credit for it. 
aware of their 
proper training for it. 


quietness.” 





State Auditor has 


are included. 


the State for 
$442,400,700, 


457,171, making the total given above. 


and building and loan stock at $841,- 
270.—Raleigh Post. 





We may grow broader, not by see- 
ing error, but by seeing more and 
more of truth—James Freeman 


Clarke. 
OWE MILLION 


RAW FURS ‘vé,,weeio 


Am authorized to Rey, fancy prices to fill 
European orders. rite for my _ special 
quotations. Address, 


A. E. BURKHARDT, Sy Ss" Cincinnati 0: 


50 S.C. BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS 
From the greatest egg strain, mates to our 
Pullets, batched ApriligtnelAEIRE Se ple Qh 
quality. If you mean business, write us. 
SMITH BROS. Box 53, Normandy, Tenn. 

















OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls, 


The best of each. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va. 





Write for prices on Bulls or Heifers. 
Eight Angus Bulls, 3 to 12 months old 
must be soldto make room. .... 


MYER & SON, 


BRIDGEVILLE, - DELAWARE. 
For Pure Bred 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


ofthe most popular blood lines. write us 
for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., MULBERRY TENN. 


FOR SALE: 


Nice lot Polled Black Angus Yearling 
Bulls; seven-eights pure. In fine order. 








For further inforthation, address 


Rockingham Company, 
SPRAY, N. C. 








HINAS. A superior lot of 
Hay og ine Taare. “Gray’s Big ng ll 
7077 and “Victor G’ 57075. The two po 
strains of living hogs represented in ae 
hered—Sows in pig, and young Boars or 
Sows ofallages. Send to headquarters & : 
get the best, from the oldest and largest 
herd of Poland Chinas Fe —" at one 

stern prices. res 

—_— J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va 





want to say that the negroes have 


haved well also, and are entitled to 
They are evidently 

unfitness for the 
North Caro- 
lina has become a quiet State, and no 
little of the prosperity is due to this 


The State Taxes and Taxable Property. 


All the counties have settled their 
1904 taxes with the State Treasurer 
except two, Halifax and Surry. The 
fe completed the 
Statistics in his report for 1904 and 
the two counties which have not paid 
The report shows that 
the total of all taxable property, in- 
cluding the listed and assessed, in 
1904, amounted to 


Of the property listed by citizens 
for taxation, the whites owned $339.- 
936,759; Indians, $379,497; negroes, 
$15,046,665—total, $355,395,921. The 
personal property aggregated $133,- 
938,760, and the real property $221,- 


The railroad property was valued at 
$70,108,025; bank stock at $9,505,138, 


Fine ANGUS Cattle 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Boars fit for service, 


Pigs. 


Sows 


and Gilts in farrow, Weanling 


AND JERSEY CATTLE. 


Bulls and Heifers, from cows test- 
ing 20 to 23 lbs. of butter per week. 
ba $10,000 Bull, Eminent, at head of 
herd. 





BOW MONT FARMS, Salem, Va. 





FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS , , ‘ 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 


ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 


ture Bull. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 


ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
vi ; in the West they would cost you from $40 

O $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAm’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


Oak Ridge Farm 


Has 18 choice 
Berkshire Pigs 
for sale, all en- 
titled to registry. 
Price $5.00. i 
Address, RUS 


R. O. CATES, R. F. D. 2., 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


— AND — 


__Berkshire Hogs. _ 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 
































FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
~ BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 


fine Cocks for sale. 
MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, NN. cs 





blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 


Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 


Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 


q 


PURE BRED 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


Cockerels and Pullets for sale, $1.00 each. 
Pullets ready to lay in early falland winter. 


Thos. P. Wharton, 
R. F. D. No. 3, WASHINGTON, N. C. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 


* Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
. Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
— blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 














ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 


FOR SALE 


95 Angus heifers, very high grade, 

about 97 per cent pure, They are 

about 18 months old and ready to be bred. 
Also a PURE BRED ANGUS BULL 18 

months old and ready for service. He is 

a No better breeding in the 
outh. 











SUNNYSIDE FARM, 


W. R. WALKER, PROP., Union, 8. C. 














FOR SALE 


Ten pairs Jersey Red Pigs, ready 
for delivery November 7th, at 
$10.00 per pair. Not related, 


| winners of the blue at Mecklen- 


burg County Fair Oct. 24 to 27, 
1905. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bell Phone 286-5. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barreda Rocks and new breed fhe Atiantas. 
We will sell this month at $15.00 per doz. 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fiine. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 








7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 

can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 

H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. OC 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep 


And one half grade Angus Heifer Calves. 
I have a fine lot of Pigs ready for ship- 
ment August, September and October, 
and Angus Calves and Sonthdown Sheep 
ready for immediate shipment. 

Address for prices, etc. 

L. G. JONES, Bethania, N. C. 








“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE’—30 
Gilts bred, as many ready for service. Boars, 
Pigs, all ages, all good enough for the show- 
ring. Gilt Edged pedigrees furnished. 
Oldest breeders South. For prices, write B. 
A. WHITAKER CO., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bull as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, PROP. 
~ R ED. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C. 














REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, 
the old reliable fat breed, and TAM- 
WORTHS, the best for lean meat and 
breagfast bacon, and for crossing on the 
fat breeds. Fine,thrifty pigs for sale at 
reasonable prices; also a few bred sows 
and service boars. 

J. C. GRAVES, 
BARBOURSVILLE, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


“‘TLOOK-ME-OVER” and ‘“TECUMSCH” 
strain backed up by OCCONEECHEE 
guarantee of quality. 8 to 10 week-old Pigs 
ofsuch perfection nave never before been 
offered at such a iow price—$5 each. Hailfa 
hundred to select from. Bred Sows for sale. 
Pedigrees with everything. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 








Jeffress, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 
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EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil an Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 


Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 


Lengthens Life of Harress 
Fifty Per Cent. 


Manufactured by 
The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





Telegraphy, R. R. Agency and Typewritiag. 
$95 Pays Board 0S. This insures 


and Tuition good position. 
“G. T. 8.” established 1888. Catalog free. 


GEORGIA TELEGRAPHY SCHOOL, 
Senoila, Ga. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 
Between North and South. 





DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE from 
New York to Florida points, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth to Atlanta and the principal 
cities of the South. 

THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
New York to Jacksonville and — 
als» Atianta, with direct conn<ctions for 
New Orleans, Nashville, Birmingham, 
Memphis, St. Louis and all points in 
Texas, California and Mexico. 





LOCAL SERVICE. 
Special attention is called to our con- 
venient local passsnger service through- 
out the entire system. 





Tn mitiptedules to any point, rates, time. 
tables, pamphiets, reservations or gen- 
eral information, apply to ticket agente 
or address, 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 


Raleigh, N. C. 
C. B. RYAN. G P.A., 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


SPOR ay 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable chsnge 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy mannfactur- 
ing center of the South, where farmin 

ucts are the highest, the prices o 
the lowest, and climate and sur- 


roundings the most agreeable. 


‘ 
Peg. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write : : : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
fugton, D.C. ::::: 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR WILD NEIGHBORS AND THEIR 
WINTER HOMES. 











How Field Mice, Snakes and Muskrats 
Prepare for Cold Weather. 


Tread very gently as we approach 
these bushes, and I will show you 
another interesting winter home. Do 
you see the cat-bird’s nest? Look 
at it carefully and you will notice 
that it is not empty, and that it has 
a low, dome-shaped roof on it. Shake 
the bush slightly, and see what hap- 
pens. Ah! There comes the owner, 
a little yellow-brown mouse with 
white feet and underparts, sniffing 
the air with his trembling, whisker- 
ed nose, and blinking his prominent 
black eyes, which are not yet accus- 
tomed to the light. That is the whitce- 
footed mouse, or more commonly 
known as the deer-mouse, a dainty 
creature, very common throughout 
the country, but seldom seen except 
by those who go on puryose to look 
for him, ‘He lives in stone-heaps, 
hollow trees or decaying logs, but I 
think he prefers a bird’s old nest to 
any other place. When he finds one 
which suits him, he lines it and roofs 
it over with milkweed-silk, thistle- 
down and other soft fibrous mate- 
rials, and then makes his home in it. 
There is a little round hole at the 
side which serves as a doorway. The 
deer-mouse does not hibernate, but 
leaves his nest from time to time to 
visit his store of hickory-nuts and 
cherry-pits in some hole or cranny, 
or to hunt for beech-nuts among the. 
fallen leaves. In some eases a nest 
contains only one mouse, while in 
others there are three or four mice 
curled up together. 


The snakes are retiring for the 
winter, too, but they make little 


preparation for their long sleep, They 
pim ply holos in the 


ground, fissures in rocks or beneath 
the roots of trees, and there remain 
in a torpid condition until the 
warmth of spring awakens them. 
Sometimes a lot of them gather in 
a hole some distance from the sur- 
face of the ground, roll themselves 
into one large ball, and thus pass 
the winter. Such a ball is sometimes 
composed of hundreds of snakes so 
closely interwoven as to be quite dif- 
ficult to separate. 


In winter-time frogs and turtles 
sink to the bottoms of ponds and 
swamps and work their way into the 
mud, where they remain until mild 
weather returns. 


Muskrats, however, are now mak- 
ing considerable freparations for 
winter, and we had better go over to 
Blueflag Pond and see what they are 
about. As you know, muskrats usual- 
ly live in burrows, which they dig 
in the banks of ponds and streams, 
but some of them prefer to build 
special houses for the winter. You 
may see the little builders at work 
on any clear night at this time of 
year if you have patience and are 
not afraid of malaria. But some of 
the houses are already finished, so 
we can see what they look like to- 
day. There are several of them in 
sight now—those dark mounds which 
stand in the shallow water—one by 
the bank there, and three others 
among the bulrushes. One, you see, 
is about three feet high, and four 
feet across at the base. It is made 
chiefly of tufts of moss, mud, leaves 
and grass, with sticks laid in be- 
tween to give it strength. The walls 
are very thick, and inside is a little 
chamber, where the muskrats sleep 
on a bed of leaves or moss. The 
doorways are under the water, and 
the rats are obliged to dive when they 
wish to go in or out. ’ 

There is another house over by the 
farther shore which has just been 
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begun, and it would pay to come on 
the first moonlight night and watch 
the muskrats building. We could 
sit under the willow-tree, and see 
everything without being seen. We 
would do well to. bring our field- 
glasses with us, and also a wate?r- 
proof coat or blanket to sit upon. 
I have often watched them in this 
way, and for the benefit of those who 
will not be able to come, I will tell 
you about what would take place. 
For some time after reaching the 
willow-tree we would probably see 
nothing, the muskrats having heard 
our approaching footsteps, and sunk 
noiselessly into the water. But if 
we wait a while we would see a glit- 
tering line of light break out from 
the shore—the wake of a swimming 
muskrat in the mooulight; presently 
another line and another, and then 
the brown, furry workmen would be- 
gin pushing their way through the 
water, some with sticks, others with 
leaves, and others with moss. Up 
the sides of the partly finished dwell- 
ing they clamber, putting on layer 
after layer of the building material, 
which, having become wet during 
transportation, is soon cemented to- 
gether by the frosty air. If, in our 
eagerness to see all that is going on, 
we would carelessly tread upon the 
dry reeds or upon a dead stick, the 
muskrats would slap the surface of 
the pond with their tails, and dive 
with a splash into the dancing water, 
and we might wait all night, per- 
haps, without seeing so much as the 
nose of one again. 

But it is getting late, and we must 
go. Next month we shall take our 
first winter walk together, and see 
how the wild creatures are affected 
by the cold weather.—Ernest Harold 
Baynes, in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





The Game of Alliteration. 


Here is a game that may be play- 
ed by any number of young people. 
It is a game in which you have lots 
of laughter and fun, and one thai 
at the same time will have the effect 
of making you think quickly. 

Each of the players, who sit in a 
row, tells in order to what place he 
will travel and what he will do there, 
always using for. principal words 
(such as nouns, adjectives and 
verbs) those beginning with a single 
letter of the alphabet. The first 
player takes A, the second B, etc. 
Thus the players in order may say: 

“IT am going to Africa to Ask an 
Arab for Apricots.” . 

“T am going to Boston to Buy 
Baked Beans.’ 

“T am going to California to Cut 
Curious Capers.” 

“I am going to Damascus to Dine 
on Delicious Doughnuts.” 

“I am going to Elizabeth to Fat 
Kggs Egotistically,’ and so on 
through the alphabet. 

Anyone unable to give a sentence 
or this kind to pay a forfeit, or a 
score may be kept, the success- 
ful ones being given one point. In 
this case the company may be di- 
vided into sides. The method of 
playing must be agreed upon before- 
hand.—Selected. 





It is only as we die in the world 
around us and to the self-life within 
us that we realize the glory of this 
mystery. If we were more tranquil 
in our behaviour, quiet in our move- 
ments, self-poised, willing to wait 
only upon God, vausing before an- 
swering, lifting up our hearts be- 
fore opening our letters, seeking di- 
rection before making engagements 
of forming plans, we should be con- 
scious of the rising up within us of 
another life than our reproducing 
something of the glorious life he 
lived once among men.—F, B. Meyer. 
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Will you buy a bad separator beean 
the agent isa “good fellow?” - Sonn 
people do. They should read ty, jy 


‘If You Have a Brand | 


Now Separator 
not 4 Tubular, put it in the garre 
We guarantee Tubulars to 
make enough more butter 
than any other separator, and 
from the same milk, to pay 25 /E 
per cent yenrly interest on jf 
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side by side. Your decision js fing I 3 
Carnegie is using investments pay. /& 
ing 6 per cent; here is a guarantecd 1 fs 


2u per cent to you. The waist low 
supply can—simple bowl—enclosed 
self-oiling gears—are found only on 
Tubulars. Catalog T-2¢3explains it, 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATECR Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. Chicago, tL, 
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N, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind oi 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more tim! « 

with it than 2 menin any other way, and doit easior. Sen! fr 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and testimonials from thousands First order secures agency. Addrceg 

FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 
16 & 18 &. Clinton Streat, Chicago, Uilinois. 
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> AGENTS WANTED 


mh 
Re Write for free book explaining 
cost and how toorganize, build aud opers 


ate telephonesystems among your neighe 


Nc nieuce and time and money saved. 


Be bors. Cadiz Electric Co., 
48 ©. ©, O. Building, Cadiz, 0, 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved the 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
beer known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 
our druggist does not keep 
it, send twenty-five cents in 


stamps to 
5. ck: ‘ s. E'FeETY 


Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 


























The Wonderful ‘Searchlight’ Lamp 


Introductory Offer l 
For ‘the’ wonderful new 
“Searchlight” Parlor Lamp, ; 
full nickle plated, complete: 

. with globe and shade; 2 

inches high; round wick; holds 8 pints 

oil a} one filling. A beautiful Lamp, s!v- 

ing twice the light of any ordinary lanip. 

rite us your wants; WE SUPPLY 

EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME Al 

CUT PRICES. 
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JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 

















RALEIGH 
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WORKS. | 
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RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


—— 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER CIRCLE OF 
SOUTHERN SUNSHINE. 


Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State Pre-ident, Hen- 
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Fifteen Years After. 


He sces with critical eyes 
The faults of her figure and face; 
He remembers with sorrowful sighs 
ler former maidenly grace. 
She is neither as slim nor as trim 
“Ag she was when she won his heart, 
She has lost, it occurs to him, 
The trick of appearing smart. 


She used to be full of life, 
There was happiness in her smile; 
When he asked her to be his wife 
She was dressed in the smartest 
style. 
She has taken to slip-shod heels, 
She has lost the bloom that he 
prized ; 
Down in his bosom he feels 
That he has been victimized. 


Treasuving up chargin, 
He forgets that he once had a neck 
Where nothing is now but chin; 
In vain he has tried to check 
The growth of his girth; the hair 
That onee waived over his brow 
Has ceased to do duty there, 
And his nose hag turned red some- 
how. 


He onee was erect and slim, 

He walked with a jaunty swing, 
But time has taken from him 

The step that was full of spring. 
He possesses a stoop, but not 

The ardor he had of old, 
Yet he harbors the secret thought 

That he has been badly sold. 

—S. E. Kiser. 


For a long time I’ve been promis- 
ing a talk to the husbands. Well, 
now, here it comes. Will it do them 
any good ¢ 

I don't know, for you see I don’t 
know how many of them will read 
it, But if you'll see that they do 
read it, I believe that it will, for ’'m 
going to say some mighty good 
things to hear, said and written by 
people who knew what they were 
talking about and who knew heart 
Some of these things are 
just what you would like to say to 
Him yourself, my sisters. See that he 
treads our Sunshine Corner then, or 
read it to him. 

The above poem of S. E. Kiser ex- 
presses a good many things. How 
much has been said and written 
about women keeping themselves 
young, keeping neat and tidy, look- 
ing attractive, dressing becomingly, 


making home attractive and thous- 
ands of other very important things 
that she must and ought to do to re- 
tam the love and admiration of her 
husband, and all the neighbors. All 
of these suggestions, precepts and 


advice are excellent, very excellent, 
no doubt. But just as surely as “it 
takes two to make a quarrel” it takes 
two to make a home what it should be. 
ow can he expect ah ouse to be neat 
and tidy if he is forever bringing in 
dirt and throwing things anywhere, 
and lcaving them where they light‘ 
‘1s a body servant that some men 
need und expect their wives to be- 
come, They are quick to criticize a 
Woman’s lack of personal neatness, 


but how about themselves? Doesn’t 
‘woman like to see her husband 
heat, cleanly and attractive? hy 


certainly they do. If they are the 
tight sort of wife. Men get dirty at 
their W ork, you say ? Well, so do wo- 
men; but that is no need or excuse 
‘or their staying dirty. Is it? I 
ew women who have to coax their 
usbands to put on a clean shirt, and 
when that wonderful feat is accom- 
Plished have to exercise as much 
tact, wait for and seize a favorable 


| on, And sometimes, only sometimes, 





moment and use much innocent guile 


and as much strategy as a diplomat 
and finally, the wonderful result is 
accomplished. Her bigger (but not 
better) half really has a clean shirt 


it is on over a freshly bathed person. 

How do you expect to have your 
wife keep on loving you if you don’t 
keep yourself neat and attractive to 
her? Are you like some men who 
take their wives’ love as a matter of 
course and think they will keep on 
loving them, no matter what they 
do? Well, they may, for women’s 
love is a queer thing, but there’s 
quite a difference in the way of lov- 
ing. There are those who faithfully 
perform every known duty, drag 
around and work and slave for the 
comfort of husband and family, and 
everybody else. All know she loves 
them. But how about her? 

When she smiles its a very patient 
smile. Her step has lost its spring. 
Her hair has the moonlight in it. 
She is generally so overworked that 
her personal appearance is neglected 
and when she speaks her voice has a 
monotony or half-heartedness in it 
that bespeaks a lack of the joys of 
life. 

She is faded. 

Does her husband’s untidiness pro- 
duce all this?) Not altogether. But 
a husband’s disregard for his per- 
sonal appearance, or table manners, 
or courtesies to her, when there are 
no visitors around, are an index to 
his respect or lack of it for her. 

You say you haven’t time to show 
her all the little politenesses that you 
do to strangers? That only proves 
what I am saying; that either you 
have lost your respect for her, or you 
think it of very little importance: 
Do you know that where you find a 
woman untidy, faded and run down 
at the heels, generally, that you will 
almost always find that the husband, 
no matter what he feels, has neglect- 
ed to show any appreciation of her. 
It *is the little things of life that 
make or mar the day’s happiness, 
that add a gray hair or keep it 
bright. 

Why Was His Marriage a Failure ? 


He did all of his courting before 
marriage. 

He never had time to go anywhere 
with his wife. 

He doled out money to his wife as 
if to a beggar. 

He looked down on his wife as an 
inferior being. 

He thought of his wife for what 
she could bring him. 

He never dreamed that there were 
two sides to marriage. 

He never dreamed that a wife 
needs praise and compliments. 

He paid no attention to his per- 
sonal appearance after marriage. 

He thought his wife should spend 
all her time doing housework. 

He treated his wife as he would 
not have dared to treat another wo- 
man. 

He never dreamed that his wife 
needed a vacation, recreation or 
change. 

He took all the little attentions 
lavished on him by his wife as his 
by “divine right” and not as favors. 

He never made concessions to his 
wife’s judgment even in unimport- 
ant matters. ~ 

He thought the marriage vow had 
made him his wife’s master, instead 
of her partner.—Orison Sweet Mar- 


den. 


“Before she has become his wife 

She seems, somehow, to fill his life, 

She is his world; she’s all creation. 

The preacher speaks his piece, and 
lo! 

The man whose life she filled must 
go, . “ 

Out nights for needed recreation.” 





Wives and husbands should both keep 


er a ied 


young. How shall they do it with all 
the cares and needs and responsibili- 
ties of life daily pressing in upon 
them? <A certain amount of social 
life is absolutely essential to all of 
us, to the old as well as the young. 
A woman never grows so old that she 
ceases to enjoy the company of oth- 
ers, and generally the older she grows 
the more she enjoys it. It is always 
a pity to see a man fall into a state 
which he explains by saying: “Oh, 
we are getting old and don’t care 
for so much variety in our lives.” In 
the pure selfishness of his soul he al- 
ways speak of “us” and “we” as_ if 
it naturally follows that because he 
Is getting antiquated his wife must 
keep page with him in his decline. 
It is more credit to a husband to 
keep his wife young than to make 
her grow old. A friend of mine had 
a very young looking wite, and some 
one said to him one day: “Your 
wife is certainly the youngest look- 
ing woman for her age I ever saw.” 
Turning to his wife he replied: 
“That is certainly the greatest com- 
pliment I have ever had paid to me.” 


A husband’s actions and his habits 
necessarily influence those of his 
wife. When you find a wife faded, 
slatternly, or a household machine, 
you can nearly always look for the 
cause in her husband. One day a 
gentleman overheard a lady boasting 
to another lady, whose hair was sil- 
vering, that “she had not a single 
gray hair.” “No,” said the gentle- 
man, “she put the gray hairs on her 
husband.” Hogan says: “Most iv 
th’ ol’ married men threat their wives 
like a rocking chair; a great cémfort 
when they’re tired, but apt to be in 
the way at other times.” 


Here is the specific remedy for 
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keeping love young, and is a sure 
receipt for “How to cure the divorce 
evil.” It is written exclusively - for 
husbands, and these brief rules 
should be pasted in each married 
man’s hat: 

“Never neglect a parting kiss when 
starting for business. ‘This means 
you and not your wife. 

“Take your wife somewhere for 
recreation at least once a week, 

“When you take her, let her know 
about it long enough before hand 
that she may ‘fix up’ all she wants to, 

“Tell your wife at least once a day 
that you love her, Never compel her 
to force this confession from you; 
say, ‘I love you’ of your own free 
will. 

“Don’t joke about it but let her 
feel its truth.” 

That’s all there is to it. Follow 
this formula and all will be happi- 
ness, ‘This is all for the man who 
really doesn’t want his wife to grow 
old, slovenly or faded. For the man 
who doesn’t appreciate his wife, let 
me say: Wake up, wake up, to the 
priceless gem within your reach ére 
the days come when it is “too late.” 


“For when the love we hold too light 
Has gone away from our speech and 
sight; 
No bitter tears. 

No passionate words of fond regret, 
No yearning grief can pay the debt 
Of thankless years. 

Oh, now, while the sweet love lingers 

near, 
Grudge not the words 
cheer— 
Leave none unsaid, 
For the heart can have no sadder 
fate 
Than some day to awake—too late— 
And fine love dead.” 
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DRAGGING 


down pains are a symptom of the most serious trouble which can 
attack a woman, viz: falling of the womb. With this, generally, 
come irregular, painful, scanty or profuse periods, wasteful, weaken- 
ing drains, dreadful backache, headache, mervousness, dizziness, irri- 
tability, tired feeling, inability to walk, loss of appetite, color and 


beauty. The cure ja 


me CARDUI 


Woman’s Relief 


that marvelous, curative extract, or natural essence, of herbs, which 
exerts such a wonderful strengthening influence on all female organs. 
Cardui relieves pain, regulates the menses, stops drains and stim- 
ulates the muscles to pull the womb up into place. 

It is a safe and permanent cure for all female complaints. 











WRITE US A LETTER 


in strictest confidence, telling us all 
your troubles. We will send free ad- 
vice (in plain sealed envelope). Ad- 
dress: Ladies’ Advisory Dept., The 
Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ; 








‘I SUFFERED AWFUL PAIN 


in my womb and ovaries,’’ writes Mrs, 
Naomi Bake, of Webster Groves, Mo., 
‘‘and my menses were very painful 
and irregular. Since taking Cardui I 
feel like a new woman, and do not 
Suffer as I did.’? | 








\ trees, grubs, rocks, hed: etc. A man anda boy 


Stum 

_A minute and a halfis all it takes for the ordi 
the strong wire rope with patent coupl 

chafe rope; far ahead of old-style** 






make the Iron t Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. 


Established 1884. 





878 Sth St., 


| Pulls Stumps or.Standing Trees. 


Clears a two acre circle with one sitting—pullg anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
stump. by ped chelas or —_ Note & 
er—grips e fo an ni oes D f 

e-ups.”” Smallest ewe fornish stands 40,000 


i It generates immense dit’s made to stand the strain. We also 
Sulecelies on spe Lartphedb L. Grubber and Hawkeye 


Gruband Stump Machine, Write for free illustrated 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 


MILNE MFG. CO., 


Monmouth, tif. 
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FOUNDED 1886. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


~The Agricultural Publishing Company, 
; (Organized 1908.) 


CLABENOE H. Pox, President. 
T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 





OFFICE: 106 West MABTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 








Single subscription, | year $1.00 if you mention this paper. Large illus- 
Single subscri tion 6 months eeeccecoccoocoerer 55 trated seed catalogue ready Jan’y Ist. 
Trial subscription. $ months... IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. 
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BACTERIAINSURESACROP. WRITE 
* FOR BULLETIN NO. 16 IT’S FREE. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chestcr, Pa 


‘SEED 


Our new wholesale price list of Garden Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Onion Sets, ete., is now ready. It is of 
special interest to Southern Market Gardeners, Truck 
Farmers and Fru.t Growers. Maid 




















SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


DISCONTINUANOES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the pe r discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the ag from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, November 18. 1905. 











Prices to-da Peeeeoecccaccorescccoce cesses seces: 104%@11 1-16 
Prices this date last year ....... cocecennsaneel 934@9% 
Receipts to date SeSSeesesecseeeoeseecees 08 6, s vales 

6,957 bales 


Receipts same period last year...... 
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BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., November 18, 1905 




















Flour—winter patents ................00.- 4.35 @ $4.60 
nis Spring patents............ ——' ae 
Wheat ...... . .. 88 
Wheat, Southern 70 @ 80 
Corn, Southern white....... ~seeatbiensheiantiaiiien 50@55 
Oats. No. 2 white. cneees 34@34 
Rye, No. 2 SO CCSS COO SCOSS SESE SOOOOESCOn COS SEOEEE SES ESECERS OS ESE eee 77 
Butter, fancy imitation ......... eicuinencenaie 19 @ 20 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY ......0...0.00.sseceeeee 22@ 
Butter, store PACK OG. .ccccrcescccccscecccccccceee 15 @ 16 
g8 freab.............. e 
Cheese, firm 18@18% 
Sugar, fine granulated Bb 00 





Sugar, coarse granulated..............c-cc«» $6.00 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, November 13, 19065. 



























































Peanuts, Prime, N. O., DOW ...ccccccesecces see a 80 
- Extra Prime, N. C., bu...... ——, 
ay BINED cnicsctonnntnttuitinnesscccecemcccs vse cncese 90 
: Prime, Virginia, bu................. 50 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu............ 55 
oe Fancy, Virgimia..............sseccccees---» 60 
6 Spanish, new 85@ 90 
Corn, white, bu - 75 
N.C. bacon, hams new, lb PeSSeoeeseesecoses l 3 
Eg ; per dozen error tetas 
Chickens, grown — 
2 spring - 15@ 
eI eaneateness. Tae 
” dressed...... sebbteisbakbebeubocs.cscosesre 22 
Beeswax nie 2@z7 
STII siineietssunekinbesstetnenesbosentoerssnnes: 4 
Sweet potatoes, bu. “soo” 
Beef cattle, ib 2@2% 
Peas, — Siiiineunceansesnennmerenesneeneauttihie ore 
Sin ninnddikhnatichubcduieusasenimiauredianemianstion ' 

Tar bbl. 385 ee dasdnanbidenweeneone pee 
Rosin, Ee evades eeceeces eeeeeeccece cciseie ee 
OHARLOTTE PRODUCE, 

CHARLOTTE, N. O0., November 13, 1905 
eene-apting sve 12@2% 
Desks g a - 
Hens—per head 80 
— feed eeeccee 75 

pad 60 
Rye cones a" e 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


RICHMOND, VA., November 138, 1905. 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 



























































Primings 1.00 to 8.00 
Lugs 850 to 6.00 
Bhort leaf..... 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf........ eeeece seeceocesecesocose 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf......... . ston 8.00 to 11.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs 8. 
Short leaf. eerreee eeee PCCSKOSSOCES Ce ESSESEOSEESES - ro 4 
Medium |, eee seeesee SOCAL ececee 8 00 to 9 00 
I  iclasin tact ntisiptienlatnninisnsinns .- 900 to 10.00 
Selections .................. pecccenccsccccese BONGO 19.60 
BRIGHT TOBAOCO—REORDERED, 
Smokerse—Common .......... ccccsceees 7-00 tO $ 9,00 
Medium 9.50 to 1150 
Fine eeece etoceccessceoe ee SOCCCCHECOC CCSOEOS ~ 12 00 to 18.00 
Cutters—CoM MON ...ccccccccccooreese 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium sscuayn 18.00 to 14.00 
Ac e seeeeeeecoce rH 4 v4 4 00 
Fillers—Common 7.00 to S08 
IND uinisaienuintcseves 900 to 1000 
Good 1050 to 11.60 
Fine........ eeeece @ ceccecoece seeeecocceccooceces 12.50 to ‘ 14.00 
Wrappers-—-Common 1400 to 16.00 
Me um PCOS OOS OCOCOS COS OEEEEE CeCeesecsese 17.00 to 20.00 
Good..... ‘5 - 2.00 to 80.00 
ER: $2. to 87.60 
Fancy ae coors 40,00 to 45.00 
SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Primingg......... $1. f 
Lugs, common to good.......0...... ne io , Het 
Lugs FO PFIMe .........0.000.. 5.00 tO 6.75 
Short leaf o. 6.00 to 7.50 
‘Long leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Wrappers . 10.00 to 16.00 











Get the Best 


A Good Spray 
Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for 
years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


isa good pump. As 
practical fruit 
growers we were 
using the common 
spraye: in our own 
orchards—found 
their defects and 
then invented The 
Eclipse Its suc- 
cess practically 
forced us into man- 
ufacturing on a 
large scale. You 
We have done all the ex- 









° 
- 


a 
* 
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Pee etm aesene**s 
Tt eeencees* 


take no - 
erimenting. 
ao fully illustrated Catalogue and 


Treatise on Spraying—FREE. 
MORRILL & MORLEY, 
Benton Harbor, - - =- 


FARM FOR SALE. 

For division of eitate, I wil] sell 287% acres 
of fine farming land, 414 miles South of 
Raleig, on Fayetieville Road, which is mac- 
adamized and the best road into tue City. 
There are about 75 acres good cotton land, 
excellent pasturage, woodland, etc. One of 
the best locations in the State for dairy 
farm. Dwelling and kitchen of ten rooms, 
tenant house, good barns, stables, ete. I will 
offer in two lots and aiso as a whole. Terms: 
1¢ cash; balance, 12 and 24 months. Date 
Dec. 20th. Full particulars by CHAS. J. 
PARKER, Commissioner, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATKS OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 


Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
lens ¢ham @1 Maro the fifttean 


thousand families reached each week. 


Mich. 




















KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us 
ing Keith's Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up withthe Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
testimonials, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N.C. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH, Buff Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Indians, Cocks, 
Cockerels, Pairs, Pens, Trioes Prices $1.00 
and up. Apply to P. H. POINDEXTER, 
Donnaha, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES for sale $200 a 
pair, trio $2.75. White Leghorn Cockerels 
one dollar eachh DIAMOND POULTRY 
FARM, King, N.C 


LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES at 
farmers’ prices. Fast growers while young 
and he oe Apply to A. C. GREEN. 
Raleigh, .-C.,or E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, 














GREAT BARGAINS closing out sale of 
Registered Big Boned Yorkshires and Herk- 
shire Hogs and Pigs. J. E. COULTER, Con- 
nelly Springs, N. C. 


KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS— 
the pearl of the great Southwest? She’s 
growing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
healthful; her laws are just and taxes light. 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
transportation and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary ee and Industrial As- 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 


WANTED—A foreman for farm for 1906; 
must be sober, reliabie, and not afraid of 
hard work. Give references, J. B. G., care 
Progressive Farmer. 


WANTED—Nice Ash timber, and pay cash 
money for all tracts close to Kail-Road, Or 
delivered on cars. Write, state quantity you 
have and Rail-Road distance. i. C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise N. C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
rove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
i Aa e by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 


WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey 

















F Adee, Merino 
igs. SAMUEL 





THE FLAKESLEE GASOLINE ENGINES 
FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES 


Write us for Catalog 











DO IT NOW 


White Blakeslee Mig. Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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riome-iwiade Sausage 
The sausage you make yourself with an Luterprise Meat 
and Food Chopper is made easier, is cut better, and tastes 
better. Not only cuts sausage, scrapple and mince meat 
coarse or fine, but is indispensable in the kitchen for hash. 


ing vegetables, fruits, fish, or cooked meats. 


ENTERPRISE 


we? Meat Choppers 


% are built for work. They are strong and durable, cut clean ani stay 
Sharp. They cannot rust or break. 45 sizes and styles, for hand 
= steam and electric power, $1.50 to $300. With the Enterprise Chon, 
per and an Enterprise Sausage Stuffer the farmer lias an ideal outfit for takiny cai 
meat at killing time. These useful machines can be had of any hardware or genera! store. If 
uot, write usaboatit. See that the name‘ E,nterprise”’ is on the machine you buy. Write fi 
“Enterprising Housekeeper,” a book of 200 choice receipts and Kitchen Heips, sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 335 Dauphin St., Phiiadeiphia, Pa. 


COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 
DURHAM should be addressed to 


GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 


re of his 


rthe 




















All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 



























By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes 4a 
fine Guano Distribu- 
tor of largecapacity. 

For a moderate 
price we make the 
best that can be got 
at any_price. 


A Strong 
Well Made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


Gole’s Combined Oat Sower ant Guano Distributor. 


| 
Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow uevet 
freeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. 
One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce aul 
average of as much as ¢wo acres sown the usual way. 
Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO. Gharlotie, N. 6. 





BUBIN Bed PHRINLING for Furmers. 
good stationery with your own name ine 
name of your farm neat! rinted Write 
a pices No Vinee P BLISHIN G CO., | 
‘ § compan 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) > PUD THE 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


and will do as they promise. 
when 


When writ- 


Are men and firms of known pera ng please 


ing for catalogues, prices, etc., and especial purchases, 


ou write to make 








SIVE FARMER. 


ROG 


remember to say,-"'I saw, your ad..in THE 








